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The secret Catholic society is the villain in 

The Da Vinci Code, but its members say itis a force 
for good. The real story about the mysterious 
group that has a direct line to the Vatican 


BUT WHAT ABOUT AN IMMUNE SYSTEM? 
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Introducing Internet phone service 
from the Internet experts. 





EarthLink , 
trieVaice 


With EarthLink’s new trueVoice, you get more from your phone service - and pay less. 


For only $24.95 a month; you get: 


- Unlimited local and long-distance calling in the continental 
U.S. and Canada. 


- Premium calling features like voicemail, caller ID and call 
waiting ~ no extra charge. 


- First month of service FREE! 


All you need is a high-speed Internet connection and your regular phone handset. 
Then we'll provide the rest, including award-winning service and support. 


Call 1-866-ELNKVoice to sign up or go to www.earthlink.net/voice. 


© 2006 EarthLink, Inc. “Offer and rates subject to change. Service not available in all areas. trueVoice Basic plon is billed at a rate of $.04/minute alter first 500 minutes each month. Per minute international rates vary by 
country and are always billed in addition to monthly fees. Equipment Recovery Fee of $50.00 may apply to unreturned or non-working equipment upon cancellation. Activation fee may apply. Service is for fixed residential 
use only. Certain taxes, shipping, handling and other fees may opply. E911 service may be limited or not available before service is actvated or in the cose of power or broadband service failure. Directory or operator 

assistance charges will apply. See www.earthlink.net for all charges and rates. Cancellation must be by phone, U.S. mail, or FAX before the next billing period begins to prevent further charges. Other restrictions may apply 
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10 QUESTIONS: John Negroponte on his plans to repair America’s 
spy services and why some detainees aren't going anywhere 6 
LETTERS 8 





Olympia Snowe are both on our list of 10 Best Senators. 
(Don't worry, we also compiled a list of the Five Worst) 
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HARRIET MIERS: The White House counsel talks to TIME about 
her Supreme Court debacle; China's Hu Jintao comes to lunch...16 
MILESTONES: William Sloane Coffin Jr.; Dame Muriel Spark..21 
IN THE ARENA: Joe Klein on the joys of listening to New 
Hampshire-touring Newt Gingrich when he’s on a tear 23 


2 4 Pennsylvania bulldog Arien Specter and Maine centrist 


NATION 

AMERICA’S 10 BEST SENATORS: TIMe’s all-star team includes a 
mainstreamer (McCain), a bird-dogger (Levin), an operator (Kyl) 
and a statistician (Conrad). Also: the Five Worst 24 
RUMMY’S GENERAL WOES: A growing number of military chiefs 
are calling for the Defense Secretary to resign. Will he survive?...41 
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Catholic organization Opus Deiintoa 
household—and murderous—name. On the 
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Check out TIME’s website every day for coverage of breaking news 
stories, analysis of hot issues, photo essays, blogs and opinion, as 
well as the opportunity to interact with TIME journalists 






New on : the best 
quotes from newsmakers — 
and the talk shows too 


(I like working on it be- 
cause it’s not a particularly 
sexy topic. But I've already 

had enough head- - 


five lifetimes. 
—Bill Clinton, 
former President, 2 
referring to his work 
in the developing 2 
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The Senators 
and ' 





AWARDS | 
TIME photo- 
grapher Steve 
Liss’s book, | 
No Place for 
Children: 





Voices from Juvenile 
Detention, won the Robert 

F. Kennedy Journalism Award 
for outstanding reporting on 
disadvantaged people. See 
his essay at ti 1 








Check out past stories 
on each of the 
10 U.S. Senators who 
were named this week 
as the nation’s best 


IN PRAYER: A men’s chapel service at the group's headquarters 
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Lev Grossman's magazine story this week takes a 
look at people who get famous fast, thanks to a new 
medium, the viral video. Check out the videos he 
singles out as the best of the new genre—including 
a break dancer, right, busting impossible moves, and 
a parody, top right, of chose Mountain with Back 
to the Future stars—at ti 


your knowledge of the world's 

most influential people—and 

vote on who you think should 
be on TIME’s list this year at 
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WE SAVE DOCTORS. 


And oursee. Aid hospital staff too. We help: save thait from being ill-prepared 
for retirement. We are TIAA-CREF, and for | more than 85 years, our mission has 
been to provide long- term financial solutions: specifically designed to meet the 
investment needs: of people in the academic, medical, cultural and research 


fields. People whose lifework serves the greater good. As a $360 billion 


financial services group with a lengthy nonprofit heritage, we put the financial 
goals of these people fi first. We do this by taking a long-term approach, not 


_ paying our employees commissions and operating with a low fee structure. 
‘In these, and other ‘unique ways, we Strive to help grow their savings so that 


they can continue helping save the rest of us. 





Find out how we can serve your retirement at tiaa-cref.org/greatergood. 


Interview 





10 QUESTIONS FOR 





ohn Negroponte was recalled a year ago from Baghdad, where he served as 
ambassador to Iraq, to become America’s spymaster. It’s not easy to run the 
sprawling, $44 billion U.S. intelligence community, especially with powers that are 
in many ways less than his responsibilities—and Negroponte, 66, wants critics to 
know it’s a work in progress. America’s first director of national intelligence sat down 
in Washington for a progress check with TIME'’s Michael Duffy and Timothy J. Burger. 


First of all, I think it’s good. And 
second, we've worked hard on 
making improvements, particu- 
larly in the area of analysis. 
We're also working hard to 
better validate our sources [and] 
improve our tradecraft. The 
President has put out the order 
that we should increase our 
humint—our human intelli- 
gence and analytical capabili- 
ties—over the next five years, 
and we've got a program well 
under way to achieve that. So, 
yeah, | think it’s improving, and 
we intend to improve it more. 


i ? It’s 
good. It’s solid. And I think... 
what we've tried to improve 
since the wD fiasco is building 
the safeguards. You have to 
build in different ways of double 
checking. You’ve got a team out 
there that takes the alternative 
hypothesis and tries to prove it 
with the same set of facts. 


The assessment has been some- 
where at the beginning of the 
next decade, between 2010 
[and] 2015. This remains the 
assessment, Intelligence that 
was obtained from Iran showed 
that they may have been trying 
to conceptualize how to adapt 
one of their missiles toa 
nuclear weapon. It is cause for 
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concern. Certainly, we know 
where the key installations are, 
the ones that have been 
monitored by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency- 

Isfahan and Natanz. Are there 
others that we're not aware of at 
all? You don’t know what you 
don't know. 


So j t »? I try to 
put in one sentence what J 
think our job is about. And what 
I say is that our job is to effec- 

tively integrate foreign, military 





and domestic intelligence in 
defense of the homeland and of 
U.S. interests abroad. 


' 2? Everybody’s on 
their toes. And I think the 
system has been set up in such 
a way now that the American 
people can be reassured that 
somebody is always watching. 
Any information that has a 
bearing on a domestic home- 
land threat that is acquired in 
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Waziristan or Baghdad—you 
can be sure that [if] people who 
have a responsibility for 
defending the homeland should 
have [that information], a way is 
going to be found to get it to 
them darn fast. 


We're beefing up in places 
where we hadn't been, where 
we'd allowed things to atrophy 
after the end of the cold war 
in Latin America and Africa 


Station chiefs are 
for [c1A Director] Porter Goss to 
choose. I am not interested in 
directing operations. I am not 
interested in having field 
commanders. That's the job of 
the individual agency heads. 
Am I interested in what they're 
doing? You're darn right I am. 


it. ? It 
is by definition a joint exercise. 
I think it works well. I don’t see 
how the relationship could be 
better, and I think the division 
of labor is very clearly 
understood. 


I'm not going to get 
into that one really. You know, 
these people are being held. 
And they’re bad actors. And as 
long as this war on terror con- 
tinues, I’m not sure I can tell 
you what the ultimate disposi- 
tion of those detainees will be. 


: ( ? It’s 
very different. One is a foreign 
ambassadorship, you're 
dealing with a foreign culture 
[and] nation building. This has 
to do with the organization of 
our own government and 
working in an interagency 
environment. I’ve done both 
fieldwork and homework. And 
this is homework. b 
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Now, finally, in paperback 





“The world is full of stories but the stories are all one.” 
—From The Five People You Meet in Heaven 
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the fi ve people 


you meet in heaven 





Go to AlbomFivePeople.com for a special appearance 
by Mitch Albom, with his personal insights into 
his book—perfect for your reading group 
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Earth at the Tipping Point 


S 


Environmentalists and green-leaning readers applauded the urgency of our special report, which 
argued that the debate is over—global warming has tipped the climate of the planet into crisis. But 
others called our stories alarmist and questioned whether humanity can affect the forces of nature 


YOUR SPECIAL REPORT ON GLOBAL WARM- | 
ing [April 3] was thoroughly terrifying, | 


for which I thank you. For too long has 
this issue been casually dismissed as a 
problem to be dealt with in the future. 
Why fret about a seemingly distant ca- 
tastrophe when there exists a plethora of 
world-destroying crises to be worried 
about? Your report excellently detailed 
the many negative effects of global 
warming and, more important, stressed 
its immediacy. As a young person, I’m 
well aware that it is my generation to 
which many corporations and _politi- 
cians wish to relegate this burden, and 
my generation will suffer the conse- 
quences of today’s recklessness. I am 
especially frustrated by the Bush Admin- 
istration’s harmful environmental poli- 
cies. Thank you for your efforts to 
educate the public about the threat of 
global warming, a threat more imminent 
than many have believed. 

HANNAH JEWELL 

San Rafael, Calif. 


THERE HAVE BEEN CYCLES OF GLOBAL 
warming and cooling since the world be- 
gan. But trying to convince people that 
doom is just around the corner is irre- 
sponsible. TIME wants us to believe that 
Bush is the cause of the impending ca- 
tastrophe, but the fact is, even the 
Clinton Administration never submitted 
the Kyoto treaty to the Senate for ratifi- 
cation. Can anyone imagine China, India 
or any other country renouncing the use 
of fossil fuels in sufficient quantities to 
make a difference? 
JACK FOLEY 
Moore, Okla. 


AS A CITIZEN OF A COUNTRY THAT SIGNED 
the Kyoto treaty, I read TIME’s cover 
headline urging me to be worried, and I 
thought, Don’t tell me. Tell your Presi- 
dent! Send a copy of your magazine to 
Bush on behalf of us Europeans. He is 
not listening to us. Maybe he has an ear 
for you, and will finally urge the U.S. 
Congress to ratify the treaty. 
PIETER WALRAVEN 
Aix-en-Provence, France 





SPECIAL REPORT GLOBAL WARMING 


BE 
WORRIED. 
BE 


WORRIED. 





| &4We can't halt global 


warming if we act like 
parents waiting up for a 
teenager out past 
curfew. We have to be 
proactive.77 


VALERIE FONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 





TIME’S COVER PHOTO OF A POLAR BEAR 
among shrinking ice floes broke my 


| heart. Thanks for perfectly capturing a 
| simple, real-life symptom of a complicat- 


ed problem. We humans have to take re- 

sponsibility for how our lifestyle affects 

the innocents around us. I know I’m mo- 
tivated to do better. 

MATTHEW M. CooPER 

Eugene, Ore. 


THANK YOU, TIME, FOR YOUR EFFORTS TO 
save our planet! Your cover story on 
global warming should send a message 
to policymakers around the world that 
those of us who have called on our lead- 
ers to take action to save Planet Earth 
have not been crying wolf. Climate 





change is creating catastrophic and 
nasty conditions. As I write, my town is 
installing solar-power panels on our town- 
hall building. Every government on the 
planet must start thinking globally and 

acting locally. 
PAUL FEINER, TOWN SUPERVISOR 
Greenburgh, N.Y. 


THE REPORT ON GLOBAL WARMING MAKES 
a convincing case that our planet is get- 
ting hotter, but shouldn't we at least be 
considering the possibility that we are 


| going through a natural cycle that we 





can’t stop or lessen? Reducing carbon 

dioxide may be a good idea, but shouldn't 

we also be thinking about how we can 

adapt to environmental change, as all 
species have had to do at some point? 

CHARLES W. MEYER 

Fremont, Calif. 


PLEASE DO NOT ADVISE US TO “BE WOR- 
ried.” We can’t halt global warming if we 


| act like parents waiting up for a teenager 


out past curfew. We have to be proactive. 
We must make radical changes in the 
way we live, not just wring our hands 
while watching the catastrophe unfold. 
VALERIE FONS 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


Iran and the Bomb 


IN HIS ESSAY “TODAY TEHRAN, TOMORROW 
the World” [April 3], Charles Kraut- 
hammer stereotyped Iranians as follow- 
ers of an “extreme and fanatical ideology” 
who would wield nuclear power reckless- 
ly. He argued that while good sense has 
kept other nations from using the atom 
bomb, Iran, “undeterred by the usual 
calculations of prudence and self- 
preservation,” can’t be trusted to respond 
that way. But Iranians are not suicidal. 


| They know that they could be wiped out 
| inaretaliatory attack. And Krauthammer 


neglected to mention that only the U.S. 
has used the Bomb. The real problem is 
the tyranny of established nuclear powers 
that bully and invade nonnuclear nations. 
REEM NASR 

South Brunswick, N.]. 
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LUCKILY, YOU CAN STAY AS LONG AS YOU LIKE. 

We apologize if you have trouble getting out of our new beds. 

With crisp, white linens, a thicker mattress, and plush pillows, they are 

as comfortable as beds get. Add to that separate living, working, 

and dining areas, free high-speed Internet, hot complimentary 

breakfasts — and you have enough good reasons to stay a while. 
Residence Inn®All suites. With all the comforts” 
IT’S THE MARRIOTT WAY” 


| Residence 


Inn 


Marriott 





Call 1-800-MARRIOTT or visit Marriott.com/ResidenceInn to experience our new beds today. 





What makes our color so brilliant? 30 years of 
to meeting the color needs of every kind of 


For years, Xerox has been a leading light in the world of print 
management. We apply cutting-edge technology to our entire 
range of products, from desktop color printers, multifunction 


systems, and digital presses, to workflow solutions and software. 
This dedication has resulted in color innovations which 
improve the quality, reliability and cost efficiency of color 


Xerox color printers 
multifunction systems 
& digital presses 
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experience. [lluminating vision. And a commitment 
business. Xerox Color. It makes business sense. 


printing. At present we have over 8,000 active patents and we have specialists who will help satisfy your unique color 
continue to create new technologies that ensure our color is needs and offer truly illuminating solutions. Incorporate Xerox 
always at the leading edge. To help you get the most from color, into your business and the future will look very bright indeed. 
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The endless hustle and stress of the modern world — many people 
accept it as part of the game. But it doesn’t need to be that way. 
When technology helps life run more smoothly, the modern world 
can be unbelievably peaceful. 





Meet LG Electronics and enjoy it all: 
Life's pleasures. Life's rewards. Life's Good. 
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LG Mobile lets you enjoy LG HD Plasma TV lets you LG Flat Panel Home Theater LG Steam Washer’s 
your favorite music, videos, record your favorite shows —_ lets you enjoy superior sound innovative technology 
and games anywhere and stop them live and picture quality refreshes your day 
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Our March 27 story 
on the student 
protests in Paris 
reported that the 
rebels lacked 

the revolutionary 
optimism of those 
who shut down 

i) the Sorbonne 

in 1968. TIME 
devoted a cover story to that strike, 
the start of a revolt that changed 
history [May 31, 1968]: 

“In a swirl of red flags, black 
anarchist flags, Cuban flags and Viet 
Cong flags, nonstop political talk-ins 
began in the Sorbonne’s quadrangle. 
More or less revolutionary graffiti 
soon appeared on the sandstone 
walls: DON’T LOOK BACK NOW, GOD, 
BUT THE WORLD IS COLLAPSING 
BEHIND YOU! THE MORE | MAKE 
REVOLUTION THE MORE | WANT TO 
MAKE LOVE! Shaken and scared, the 
university called in the police, and in 
the bloody fighting that followed, the 
students gained their rallying cause— 
and the overnight sympathy of much 
of France. Alarmed, Premier Georges 
Pompidou, acting as [President 
Charles] De Gaulle’s regent while the 
general was off on an ill-timed state 
visit to Rumania, called off the police, 
let the students roam freely through 
the Latin Quarter. Then the lesson 
of the Left Bank dawned on the 
leadership of France's workers: that a 
few thousand students had forced the 
Gaullist regime to back down. Within 
hours, a spontaneous reaction swept 
all across France ...” Read more at 
timearchive.com. 





KRAUTHAMMER TOOK A CLEAR LOOK AT 
the mind of Iranian President Ahmad- 
inejad, who has stated that Israel should 
be wiped off the map. Was that declara- 
tion empty rhetoric or a sincere vow? For 
the sake of the world, I pray that Ah- 
madinejad’s words are just words. 
LEO KHANG MENG 
Kuala Lumpur 


THE HUMAN RACE HAS LOST ALL REASON IF 
we think any nation can be trusted with 
nuclear weapons. But then, had reason 
dictated, all nuclear weapons and the 
tools used to make them would have 
been destroyed right after Hiroshima. 
Sooner or later, whether by the hand of 
Iran, North Korea, Pakistan or even the 
U.S., those evil creations are going to be 
used again. It is sad that reason will pre- 
vail only if it is knocked into us. 
KATIE O’ FLYNN 
Dublin 


SEMESTER BREAK _ Afghan Intolerance 


| RE “A CONVERT’S PLIGHT” [APRIL 3], ON THE 
| ease of Abdul Rahman, the Afghan who 


was prosecuted for converting to Chris- 
tianity and eventually found asylum in 
Italy: As a British-born Muslim with roy- 
al Afghan ancestry, I find it deeply dis- 
turbing that Rahman was _ treated 
unfairly because of a corrupt interpreta- 
tion of Islamic law. No one should be 
forced to accept Islam, for submitting to 
coercion is not the same as heartfelt ac- 
ceptance. Such misuse of Islamic law 
affects Muslims as much as it affects 
non-Muslims. 
SYED ANSAR KHAN 
Wimbledon, England 


FOLLOWERS OF OTHER RELIGIONS WHO 
convert to another faith are not subject to 
such draconian and medieval penalties. 
Although the vast majority of Muslims 
are undoubtedly tolerant and happy to 
live in peace with their neighbors and 
those of other faiths, Islam lends itself to 
corruption by fundamentalist extremists 
who twist its teachings to serve their own 
perverted ends. 
ROBERT READMAN 
Bournemouth, England 
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“Unleashed, not simply set in 
motion....lgniting the kind of 
suspense that hinges on heart- 
break....Lean, stirring, knife- 
edged.” 


Janet Maslin, New York Times 


“BRILLIANT.” 


Publishers Weekly 


“Another stay-up-all-night thrill- 
bomb from the new kingpin of 
American crime lit.” 


Men's Journal 


“A smoldering thriller.” 
New York Daily News 


“Pelecanos has the first-rate 
writer’s ability to entertain you 
and break your heart on the 
same page.” 


Newsweek 


Also available as an AudioBook 
and as an eBook 


Read an Excerpt Online at 
www.twbookmark.com 


© Warner Books 
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Who Should Be Among This 
Year's Picks forthe TIME100? 


To help make the selection, TIME asked earlier honorees whom they would 
select as the world’s most influential people. This week’s installment: 





EVAN WOLFSON 

The same-sex-marriage advocate is 
executive director of Freedom to Marry 
Senator Russ Feingold should be on the 
list for putting forward values and policies 
before the American people and offering 
Democrats a chance to return to the clari- 
ty and authenticity needed to regain 
power. From his opposition to the war in 
Iraq to his support for ending the exclu- 
sion of committed same-sex couples from 
marriage, he is emerging as the one to 
watch as the political pendulum swings. 





Dies 


DAVE EGGERS 
The best-selling author and McSweeney’s 


founder is also a social-work entrepreneur 


I nominate John Prendergast. He is a 
lucid and vocal “explainer” of what's 
happening in Darfur and what needs to 
be done. He has been working in Sudan 
for 20 years and has been instrumental 
in mobilizing Americans to get involved 
on a grass-roots level. Also Shirin Neshat, 
who is making some of the most riveting 
art about the Muslim world. It’s majestic, 
timeless, frightening and even prophetic. 


WYHME YY 


Who led the 


most extraordinary 
life of the year? 
Share your opinion on 
today’s most 


influential people at 
time.com/time100 


goose My life. My card: 





BRAM COHEN 

Creator of BitTorrent, the world’s most 
popular open-source file-sharing software 

I nominate Steven Soderbergh, director, 
writer and producer, who broke Holly- 
wood dogma by releasing his movie Bub- 
ble simultaneously in theaters, on cable TV 
and pvp. He's willing to experiment with 
new technologies to deliver what consum- 
ers want. Also William Poundstone, whose 
book Fortune's Formula gives a readable 
explanation of how investing for the most 
profit inherently involves roller-coaster 
downturns. It’s an insightful analysis. 


PETER SINGER 

The Princeton bioethics professor is co- 
author of the forthcoming book The Way 
We Eat: Why Our Food Choices Matter 
[nominate Jeffrey Sachs and Bono for 
setting the world an achievable goal that is 
also amoral imperative: the end of extreme 
poverty by 2025. They made that an issue 
the 2005 G-8 summit had to take up. 
Though the measures adopted there were 
less dramatic than many hoped, if the 
rhetoric is turned into reality, it will make a 
huge difference for hundreds of millions of 
the world’s poorest people. 
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Uninsured? Need help paying for medicine? Pfizer has programs that can help, ive 
no matter your age or income. You may even qualify for free Pfizer medicines. helpful 
Call 706-2400. Or visit www.pfizerhelpfulanswers.com. NSS 








You don't have to plan 
around your arthritis pain. 


Is it the stairs you climb? The events you attend? Or the people 
you visit? If you have osteoarthritis, it colors everything you do. But 
you shouldn’t have to miss out on the important things. Ask your 
doctor about prescription CELEBREX. It was designed to target 
the source of your pain, stiffness, and inflammation. 


Just one CELEBREX provides 24-hour, all day and all night relief. 


CELEBREX is one of the most studied arthritis medicines on the 
market. But you should know that CELEBREX, like all medicines, has 
both risks and benefits. It’s important to talk to your doctor about 
treatment options to find out which one is right for you. Your 
doctor may also recommend other kinds of treatments. 


Important Information: CELEBREX may increase the chance of 
a heart attack or stroke that can lead to death. It should not be 
used right before or after certain heart surgeries. 

Serious skin reactions or stomach and intestine problems such 
as bleeding and ulcers can occur without warning and may 
cause death. 


Patients taking aspirin and the elderly are at increased risk for 
stomach bleeding and ulcers. 


Tell your doctor if you: 
¢Are pregnant 


* Have a history of ulcers or bleeding 
in the stomach or intestines 


* Have high blood pressure or heart failure 
* Have kidney or liver problems 


People with aspirin-sensitive asthma or allergic reactions due to 
aspirin or other arthritis medicines or certain drugs called 
sulfonamides should not take CELEBREX. 


Prescription CELEBREX should be used exactly as prescribed at the 
lowest dose possible and for the shortest time needed. 


For more information, call 1-888-CELEBREX (1-888-235-3273) or 
visit www.CELEBREX.com 


Please see important information about CELEBREX and other 
NSAIDs on next page. 


CELEBREX 


(CELECOXIB CAPSULES) zomg 


© 2006 Pfizer Inc. All rights reserved. CL264198BB 


CELEBREX® 
(celecoxib capsules) 
Medication Guide 
for Non-Steroidal Anti-inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs) 
(See the end of this Medication Guide for a list of prescription NSAID medicines.) 


What is the most important information | should know about medicines 
called Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs)? 
NSAID medicines may increase the chance of a heart attack or stroke 
that can lead to death. 
This chance increases: 
e with longer use of NSAID medicines 
© in people who have heart disease 
NSAID medicines should never be used right before or after a heart 
surgery called a “coronary artery bypass graft (CABG).” 
NSAID medicines can cause ulcers and bleeding in the stomach and 
intestines at any time during treatment. Ulcers and bleeding: 
© can happen without warning symptoms 
© may cause death 
The chance of a person getting an ulcer or bleeding increases with: 
¢ taking medicines called “corticosteroids” and “anticoagulants” 
 jonger use 
© smoking 
e drinking alcohol 
© older age 
© having poor health 
NSAID medicines should only be used: 
© exactly as prescribed 
© at the lowest dose possible for your treatment 
e for the shortest time needed 


What are Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs)? 
NSAID medicines are used to treat pain and redness, swelling, and heat 
(inflammation) from medical conditions such as: 
© different types of arthritis 
© menstrual cramps and other types of short-term pain 
Who should not take a Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drug (NSAID)? 
Do not take an NSAID medicine: 
¢ if you had an asthma attack, hives, or other allergic reaction with aspirin 
or any other NSAID medicine 
¢ for pain right before or after heart bypass surgery 
Tell your healthcare provider: 
© about all of your medical conditions. 
¢ about all of the medicines you take. NSAIDs and some other medicines 
can interact with each other and cause serious side effects. Keep a list of 
your medicines to show to your health care provider and pharmacist. 
if you are pregnant. NSAID medicines should not be used by pregnant 
women late in their pregnancy. 
© if you are breastfeeding. Talk to your doctor. 
What are the possible side effects of Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory 
Drugs (NSAIDs)? 


Serious side effects include: 

¢ heart attack 

* stroke 

¢ high blood pressure 

© heart failure from body swelling 
(fluid retention) 

© kidney problems including kidney 
failure 

* bleeding and ulcers in the 
stomach and intestine 

© low red blood cells (anemia) 

¢ life-threatening skin reactions 

* life-threatening allergic reactions 

¢ liver problems including liver failure 

¢ asthma attacks in people who have 
asthma 


Other side effects include: 
* stomach pain 

© constipation 

¢ diarrhea 

© gas 

¢ heartburn 

¢ nausea 

* vomiting 

¢ dizziness 





Get emergency help right away if you have any of the following symptoms: 
¢ shortness of breath or trouble e slurred speech 
breathing © swelling of the face or throat 
© chest pain 
© weakness in one part or side of 
your body 


Stop your NSAID medicine and call your healthcare provider right away if 
you have any of the following symptoms: 


© nausea e there is blood in your bowel 
© more tired or weaker than usual movement or it is black and sticky 
© itching like tar 


e skin rash or blisters with fever 
© unusual weight gain 

¢ flu-like symptoms © swelling of the arms and legs, 
© vomit blood hands and feet 


These are not all the side effects with NSAID medicines. Talk to your 
healthcare provider or pharmacist for more information about 
NSAID medicines. 


Other information about Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs) 
© Aspirin is an NSAID medicine but it does not increase the chance of a 
heart attack. Aspirin can cause bleeding in the brain, stomach, and intestines. 

Aspirin can also cause ulcers in the stomach and intestines. 

© Some of these NSAID medicines are sold in lower doses without a 
prescription (over-the-counter). Talk to your healthcare provider before using 
over-the-counter NSAIDs for more than 10 days. 


NSAID medicines that need a prescription 
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ydrocodone), Combunox (combined with oxycodone) 
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prelan, Naprapac (copackaged with lansoprazole) 
Sulindac | Clinoril 


This Medication Guide has been approved by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 
G.D. Searle LLC 


Distributed by 
CD Division of Pfizer Inc, NY, NY 10017 
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© your skin or eyes look yellow 
© stomach pain 















AN AWARD DEDICATED TO THE 
BELIEF THAT “POLITICAL COURAGE” 


IS NOT AN OXYMORON. 


In a cynical age, it is all too easy to dismiss the notion 
that our political leaders are capable of acting on principle, 
and in the process, placing their own futures at risk. The 
fact is, the voice of conscience is heard on both sides 
of the aisle, above the noise of pollsters and advisors. 
Each year the John F. Kennedy Library Foundation seeks 
to recognize leaders whose accomplishments reflect 
the kind of political courage described in President 


Kennedy's Pulitzer Prize-winning book, Profiles in Courage. 


If you know a public servant who has demonstrated remarkable 
courage or a commitment to principle, please e-mail your 
nomination to profileincourage@jfklfoundation.org or send 


it to the mailing address below by Friday, February 10, 2006. 





JOHN F. KENNEDY PROFILE IN COURAGE AWARD 


Columbia Point, Boston, MA 02125 « jfklibrary.org 


* 


THE JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY FOUNDATION 
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RETIREMENT PLANS 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ne y f7 4 
Helping Bill Garvey & Jake Che 
live their American Dream 


No silver spoons here, Growing up in small villages on opposite sides of the world. Supporting their families in 





between classes and studying. All in the name of the dream. 


For over 50 years, our retirement and savings products have helped those who worked in the not-for-profit world 
turn their dreams into reality. Now we're doing the same for people like Bill, Jake and the rest of America. 


Individuals and groups, companies and partnerships — big and small — receive the same quality service and care. 
The same freedom of choice. The same retirement and savings products offering a variety of investment options, 
All without front-end charges, withdrawal fees or transfer charges, from a local salaried consultant you get to 
know by name and who has a personal and professional interest in the financial well being of those we serve. 
For more information call us at 1-800-468-3785 or visit our web site at mutualofamerica.com 


It's our way of helping Bill and Jake keep their dream alive — and anyone striving for a secure future. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


Your Retirement Company 


For complete information on our variable accumulation annuity products, please read carefully the applicable contract and Underlying Fund prospectuses, which contain information 
on investment objectives, risks, charges and expenses (including a contract fee, Separate Account ex and Underlying Fund expenses) and other information that should be 
considered carefully before investing. The prospectuses may be obtained by calling |-800-468-3785.A variable accumulation annuity is suitable for long-term investing. Variable 
accumulation annuities fluctuate in value. At redemption, a variable accumulation annuity's value may be greater or lesser than the principal amount invested. 


320 PARK AVENUE, NEW York, NY 10022-6839 1-800-468-3785 MUTUALOFAMERICA.COM MUTUAL OF AMERICA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IS A REGISTERED BROKER/DEALER 
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We’ve Discovered the Next Modern Marvel! 


WATCH Modern Marvels: Great Inventions Week May 24th 
The creation of modern marvels can be traced back to the beginning of man. Imagination and ingenuity 


Mo Deen MARVELS 


Inwent FO 


“EON Go 


27th at 10pm/9c 


invent now 


have given mankind the ability to continue to create true wonders from everyday items to technological 


breakthroughs. Watch Modern Marvels: Great Inventions Week beginning May 24th to learn more 
about the icons of American invention: Thomas Edison, George Washington Carver and Benjamin Franklin, 


| nisrory 
| CHANNEL 


and the totally awesome technology of the “Me” decade in 80s Tech. All throughout the week we will 


reveal the winners of the Modern Marvels Invent Now Challenge, “everyday” inventors who just may 


be our 21st century Ben Franklins. 


In partnership with 


TIME 








HEN PLANNING BEGAN IN 

earnest last summer for 

this week’s visit by Chi- 
nese President Hu Jintao to the 
U.S., Beijing was offered what, to 
other leaders, might seem tanta- 
lizing: the intimacy of a visit to 
the Bush ranch or Camp David. 
But the Chinese wanted the 
pomp of a formal White House 
welcome. And so they will get 
it—but with a “social lunch,” not 
the state dinner they had 
desired. “We haven't had many 
state dinners,’ a White House of- 
ficial says, “and we think every- 
thing we do is special.” Still, in 
the careful dance of diplomacy, 
such signals matter. The U.S. has 
an “aspiration to improve rela- 
tions,” says Michael Green, 
former National Security Coun- 
cil director for Asia and now a 
senior adviser at the Center for 
Strategic & International 


16 


HU’S COMING TO LUNCH 


Studies. “[But] we also don't 

want to give China a free pass.” 
That caution seems fitting 

for a relationship that while rel- 

atively warm, is being tested by 

a multitude of 

tricky issues. Atop 

Bush's agenda: the 

swelling U.S. trade 

deficit with China, 

which is more 

than $200 billion a 

year. Bush is ex- 

pected to prod Hu 

to allow China's 

currency to rise, making U.S. 

goods cheaper, imports from 

China more expensive and the 

trade imbalance less lopsided. 
Iran, which said last week 

that it had mastered uranium 

enrichment, will also be on the 

table. China has hinted that it 

might use its Security Council 

veto to block possible economic 


Hu will talk trade 
and diplomacy on 
his visit to the U.S. 





sanctions against Tehran. Green 
expects “Hu will be under some 
pressure [from Bush] to signal that 
China's patience is wearing thin.” 
For his part, “Hu wants to 
show a smiling face to the public 
in the U.S. and say, “We like you 
very much,” says Jin Canrong, 
an international-relations profes- 
sor at Beijing’s 
Renmin Univer- 
sity, who expects 
Hu to try to allay 
concerns about 
the trade deficit. 
Toward that end, 
Beijing sent an 
advance team to 
spread the kind of 
goodwill Americans can take to 
the bank—a 200-strong delega- 
tion led by Vice Premier Wu Yi 
that has plans to ink contracts 
for about $16 billion in U.S. 
goods, including Microsoft 
software and up to 80 Boeing 
jets. —By Matthew Cooper and 
Simon Elegant. With reporting by 
Mike Allen and Elaine Shannon 
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Harriet Miers, 
Hard at Work 


FTER HARRIET MIERS ASKED 
President George W. Bush 
to withdraw her nomination 
to the Supreme Court on Oct. 27, 
she went back to the second 
floor of the West Wing and 
resumed her job as White House 
counsel that afternoon. She had 
sparked a conservative revolt 
against the Bush Administration 
and got withering reviews from 
some Republican Senators, but 
that was over. “There was a lot of 
work to do, and I sort of turned 
to [it],” she told TIME in her first 
interview with a national publi 
cation since her withdrawal. 
Back at Bush’s side, Miers is 
one of the dwindling number of 
longtime Texas confidants still at 
the White House at this time 
of upheaval. The loyalty is 
reciprocal—Bush was still 
hot months later about 
how she was treated, view- 
ing her as a victim of 
snobby élitists. To 
White House officials, 
Miers is a quiet 
workaholic who got 
an inexcusably raw 
deal. To some out- 
siders, her name re- 
mains synonymous 
with Administration 
missteps—a con- 
servative columnist 
called the Dubai 
Ports debacle a “Har- 
riet Miers moment.” 





No bitterness 
from White House 
counsel Miers 





Miers, 60, declines to cast 
blame for her nomination’s de- 
mise, preferring to “leave all that 
for other people to analyze.” Her 
brothers were upset by the ugli- 
er comments about her, but she 
professes no bitterness. “Many 
aspects of that process were very 
enriching and very enjoyable,” 
she says, pointing to her discus- 
sions with Senators and recon- 







SPEED 
RE D 


Pain at 
The Pump 


Bad news for drivers: gas 
prices this summer are 
expected to be more than 
10% higher than last sum 
| mer and may exceed $3 
per gal. in some parts of 
the U.S., the Energy 
Department estimates. 
Here’s a look at why: 








What’s fueling the price 
rise? Growing global 
demand and investors 
spooked by political 
tensions in the 
Middle East have 
pushed crude- 


‘% oil prices up. 
‘ . 
% Gasoline 
production 
\ in the U.S. 


is down 9% 

compared with 2005, as 
j hurricane-damaged 

refineries struggle to return 
to full production. Finally, 
changes in energy laws are 
prompting fuel suppliers to 
use corn-based ethanol as 
4 an additive to help gas 


| 
| 
| 


nections with childhood friends 
who called and wrote. “I’m 
grateful to all the people who 
were very supportive. It was a 
lengthy process, but it allowed 
me time to focus on the impor- 
tance of the court,” she says. “I 
can't imagine, for a lawyer, a 
more meaningful opportunity.” 
Miers, who hasn't had a 
vacation other than Christmas 
since well before the Supreme 
Court episode, hopes to take 
some time with her family in 
May~—although “nothing grand.” 
She gives unpaid speeches to bar 
associations and will speak at a 
law-school commencement next 
month. How about writing a 
book? “I can’t imagine anything 
past the current responsibilities,” 
she says. Her work, after all, is of 
national importance. Take her 
first major task after her with- 
drawal: she helped prepare the 
nomination four days later of 
Samuel Alito Jr., who wound up 
getting the job. —By Mike Allen 


of the additive MBTE, which 

has health risks. But etha- 

nol supply problems have 

raised gas prices. 

isn’t $3 per gal. a lot? 
Yes—and prices may 

approach the all-time 
inflation-adjusted high of 

$3.12 per gal., set in 1981. 

Do higher prices help 
anyone? Oil companies are 
tallying record-high profits. 
Their execs are cashing in 

too, ExxonMobil disclosed 

last week that Lee Ray- 

mond, who retired as its 

CEO in January, earned 

$69.7 million—$190,000 a 
day—in 2005. 

Are people cutting back 

on driving? Apparently not. 

The Energy Department 

predicts U.S, motorists’ } 
total gasoline usage this 
summer will be 1.5% higher 
than in 2005 because of a 
growing economy and more 

cars on the road. 

What might push prices 
down? Prices could drop 

as refineries recover. A 
resolution to the nuclear- 
research standoff with oil- 
producing Iran would calm 
nervous markets, as would 
stability in Nigeria, a major 
oil supplier whose | 
production has been hit by | 
strikes and political unrest. 


burn more cleanly, instead —By Kathleen Kingsbury 
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¢¢ Our answer to those who are angry about [ran 

obtaining the full nuclear cycle is one phrase. 

We say: Be angry, and die of this anger. 99 
MAHMOUD AHMADINEJAD, President of Iran, following his 


announcement that Iran had successfully enriched uranium 


6¢ From an Islamic point of view, we have to be 
a superpower, and we have to be above you, 
and you have to be subdued. 99 

ZACARIAS MOUSSAOUI, admitted al-Qaeda conspirator, 


testifying at his sentencing trial on why he hates Americans 


¢¢ For Pete’s sake, if you can’t trust your Supreme 
Court Justice more than that, get a life. 99 
ANTONIN SCALIA, Supreme Court Justice, defending his decision 


not to recuse himself from a 2004 case involving Vice President 
Dick Cheney, with whom he had gone hunting 


6¢I'm blown away ... I’m so excited that Tom 
DeLay would say that about me. 99 
PATRICK MCHENRY, North Carolina Republican who at 30 is the 


youngest member of Congress, after the former House majority 
leader named him one of three House members with the 
conservative credentials to become the “next Tom DeLay” 


6¢ Don’t think of me as a 14-year-old, since all 
these troubles have made me older; I won't 
regret my actions. I’ll behave the way I think I 
should! 99 


ANNE FRANK, in a 1944 letter to her father that was released last 
week, protesting after she was forbidden to spend time alone with a 
young man who was hiding from the Nazis with the Franks in 
Amsterdam during World War II 


6¢ Maybe beauty is the final step to end 
violence and preach world peace after all. 99 
TAMAR GOREGIAN, winner of the Iraq Queen of Beauty pageant, 


in her acceptance speech, four days before extremists’ threats 
prompted her resignation. The second and third runners-up 
declined the crown, and the current queen is in hiding 


¢¢ In New Orleans, we're not down with Michael 
Brown. We were glad when he left town. 99 


OLIVER THOMAS, New Orleans council president, on the decision 
of neighboring St. Bernard Parish to consider hiring the former chief 
of the Federal Emergency Management Agency as a consultant 
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SILVIO’S 
BEST HITS 


RIME MINISTER SILVIO 
Berlusconi of Italy lost a 
squeaker of an election 


last week to Romano Prodi. 
The defeat ends the conser- 
vative Berlusconi's five-year 
rule—Italy’s longest since 
World War Il—which was 
peppered with his offhand, 
sometimes offensive 
remarks. Here’s a look at 
some of the most 
memorable. —By Jeninne 
Lee-St. John and Jeff Israely 





ON HIS LEADERSHIP STYLE 


ON HIS GOVERNMENT 


«¢ We have worked 
a lot. Only Napoleon 
did more than me— 
but I am certainly 
taller than him. 99 


¢¢I am the Jesus 
Christ of politics. I | 
am a patient victim, 

I put up with 
everyone, I 

sacrifice myself for 
everyone. 99 


ON THE ITALIAN JUDICIARY 


«¢ Those judges are 
doubly mad! In the 
first place, because 
they are politically 
mad, and in the sec- 
ond place, because 
they are mad 
anyway. 99 








ON ITALY’S FASCIST DICTATOR BENITO MUSSOLINI 


6¢ Mussolini never killed anyone ... [he] used 
. " . . | 
to send people on vacation in internal exile.99 | 


ON THE PERKS OF INVESTING IN ITALY 

¢¢ Italy is now a great country to 
invest in ... Today we have fewer 

communists, and those who are still 

there deny having been one. 
Another reason to invest in 
Italy is that we have beautiful 

secretaries ... superb girls. 99 











LLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY ROBERT NEUBECKER, BERLUSCONI | 








The Arc of The Covenant 


top of the New York Times 

best-seller list takes an 
author to swank Manhattan 
publishing luncheons and the 
morning talk-show circuit. But 
radio and TV host Tavis 
Smiley, editor of The 
Covenant with Black 
America—a manifesto 
by prominent 
African-Americans, 
including former 
Surgeon General 
David Satcher 
and Princeton 
professor Cornel 
West, that will 
reach No. lon 
next week’s ; 
nonfiction paper- 
back list—just 
went to church. Published in 
February by the small black- 
owned Third World Press, the 
Covenant has sold 250,000 
copies, many on Smiley’s 
barnstorming tour of African- 
American congregations around 
the U.S. Each revival-like meet- 


T« TYPICAL ROUTE TO THE 


# 








many in the audience buying 
armloads of books to give to 
friends and relatives. The book 
is a nonpartisan agenda for 
black progress. Its prescriptions 
range from the individual— 
“Invest in a home computer’— 
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NOUS ADIIWS FHL 


Proclaiming the word at a 
Baltimore church this month 


to the societal—“Strengthen the 
Voting Rights Act.” The Cove- 
nant’s success may have 
surprised the publishing world 
but not Smiley, who says, 
“There is a hunger and a thirst 
on the part of black people for 
leadership—a blueprint, a game 
plan, a guidebook, for how to 


make black America better.” 
—By Andrea Sachs 


ing has drawn hundreds—in 
some cities, thousands—with 


YOUR CALL IS IMPORTANT 


a ntil last week, Dereck Shelton was nearly unreach- 





able. Homeless for the past year, Shelton had no 
phone number to give to friends, family and potential 
| employers. “People in a position to hire make judgments about 
| a person without a phone,” he says. “They don’t take that per- 
son seriously.” That may change, thanks to Project C.A.R.E., a 
new program run by the San Francisco communications start- 
up GrandCentral. C.A.R.E. is giving Shelton and hundreds of 
other homeless people free permanent numbers, which go to | 
voicemail boxes. The plan may be thwarted, though, by the 
Federal Communications Commission, which is considering | 
a $1 monthly tax on every U.S. phone number. GrandCentral 
CEO Craig Walker 
says the tax would 
make his model 
“economically im- 
possible.” lronical- 
ly, funds raised by 
the tax would go to i 
the Universal Ser- 
vice Fund, which | 
subsidizes phone 
service for poor 
households. —By 
Rebecca Myers 














If you're still not using FedEx, you're running out of excuses. 


How much do you think FedEx costs? Guess again. We have dozens of 
ways to help your small business save money on shipping—including 
ground service, which reaches virtually every address in America. 
Visit fedex.com today. Because money is just as important as hugs. 
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ORBIS 


BETTMANNIC 


NUMBERS 


25% Drop in the number of pros- 
ecutions in which the FBI was the 
lead investigator, from 2001 to '05 


300% increase in the number 
of FBI-led prosecutions regarding 
national security or terrorism in 
the same period 


3 ft. Height that homes in New 
Orleans will have to be raised to 
qualify for flood insurance and 
federal rebuilding funds 


2/ 3 Proportion of New Orleans 
homeowners who had flood insur- 
ance when Katrina hit, in contrast 
to 30% of Mississippians whose 
homes were damaged by the storm 


62% Portion of college Republi- 
cans in a poll who say religion is 
losing its influence on American 
life; about 87% of them say the 
apparent decline is a “bad thing” 


54% Portion of college Demo- 
crats who Say religion's influence 
on American life is increasing; 
two-thirds of them think the per- 
ceived growing sway of faith is a 
“bad thing” 


$50 million 
Amount paid by 
media entrepre- 
neur Robert 
Sillerman for 
an 80% stake 
in legendary 
boxer 
Muhammad 
Ali's name, 
image and 
likeness 


$7 million 
Estimated 
profits generat- 
ed annually by 
Ali’s name, im- 
age and likeness 





9% Decline in 
the number of 
foreign visitors 
to the U.S. last 
year, compared 
with 2000 


17% Growth in the num- } 
ber of intemational travel: $<" 
ers worldwide over the same period 


aa Fs 


Sources: USA Today (2); New Orleans Times-Picayune 
(2); Harvard Institute of Politics (2); New York Times 
(2); USA Today (2) 
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¢¢ Scientists have discovered a fossil of a 
375 million-year-old fish with a reptilian 
jaw and a swiveling neck that they say 
is a long-sought missing link between 


6¢ Did you hear what fish and walking land creatures. 
happened at the Disturbingly, they found it in a Red 
Washington Nationals 


Lobster fried-seafood platter. 99 tia Fey 
game? Dick Cheney was ~ 
there; he threw out the first 
pitch and was booed. He 
said he was surprised—he 
thought he'd be greeted as 
a liberator with flowers and 
candy. 99 paviD LETTERMAN 










& CANT RULE OUT 
THETA NUKES... 


6¢ President Bush today 
announced a new fitness 
plan to get people walking. 
It’s called Gasoline at $3 a 
Gallon. 99 say LeENo 


6¢ Arnold Schwarzenegger 
wrote an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal calling 
for immigration reform. 
In the editorial Arnold 
complains that too many 
immigrants are sneaking 
into the country and 
becoming Governors. 99 
CONAN O'BRIEN 


HECK, I EVEN LIKE THE 
BIG-HEADED MASCOT. , 
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For more political humor, visit time.com/cartoons 
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Why a Certified 
Pre-Owned BMW 
Is better than 
rs eleslave matey 
_ compromise. 


Certified by BMW 
trained technicians 


Backed by BMW 
for up to 6 years 
or 100,000 miles* 


tement that lives in every part anc 


BMW Roadside n ordinary car. Drive with your heart. Buy with your head. 
Assistance’ 


BMW Financial Services 
leasing and financing 





Milestones 


RELEASED. The autopsy results of 
James Zadroga, 34, New York City 
police detective who, after the 
9/11 attacks, spent 470 hours sift- 
ing through the dusty ruins of the 
World Trade Center's Twin Tow- 
ers in search of victims’ remains, 
and who died Jan. 6 of respiratory 
failure; showing that Zadroga 
had “innumerable foreign body 


granules” in his lungs and that his 
death was “directly related” to his 
post-9/1] efforts the first known 
fatality attributed to such work 





DIED. June Pointer, 52, who, 
with her siblings, formed the 
Grammy-winning pop group the 
Pointer Sisters and recorded 
such 80s megahits as Jump (For 
My Love) and I’m So Excited; of 


cancer; in Los Angeles. The sis- 
ters’ success waned after the 1983 
release of their 3 million-selling 
album Break Out, and in 2003 
June—who struggled with drug 
addiction and her mental health 
was replaced by her niece. 


DIED. William Woo, 69, cc urtly, 
aggressive journalist who in 1986 
became the first Asian American 
to lead a major U.S. newspaper 
when he was named editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; of colo- 
rectal cancer; in Palo Alto, Calif. 


DIED. Frank Gibney, 81, author and 
former TIME correspondent who 
gave wary Americans some of the 
first accessible, textured portraits 
of Japan after World War II; in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Among the 
former Navy intelligence officer's 
books were Five Gentlemen of 
Japanand The Pacific Century 
which in the early 1990s became 
an Emmy-winning documentary. 


DIED. Vilgot Sjoman, 81, maverick 
Swedish film director and protégé 
of Ingmar Bergman whose taboo- 
challenging, sexually explicit 
1967 film J Am Curious (Yellow) 
was briefly banned by U.S. cen- 
sors before going on to become 
the most profitable foreign film 

in America until 1994, when Like 


DIED. William Sloane Coffin Jr., 81, charismatic, controversial 
civil-rights agitator who shot to national fame in the late 
1960s as the scooter-riding, antiwar chaplain of Yale Universi- 
ty; in Strafford, Vt. The United Church of Christ minister, 
known for having been arrested in the South during civil-rights 
protests in the early ‘60s, rankled Washington politicians 
with his voluble attacks on the Vietnam War. In 1968, he was 
convicted with Dr. Benjamin Spock for conspiracy to encour- 
age draft evasion, after Coffin delivered to the Justice Depart- 
ment more than 100 draft cards they had collected at antiwar 
rallies. (The conviction was later overturned.) An early sup- 
porter of gay rights and the basis for the “thoroughly modern” 
minister Scot Sloan in the comic strip Doonesbury, Coffin said 
part of his job was to be a “disturber of the peace.” 








Water for Chocolate broke the 
record; in Stockholm. 


DIED. Muriel Spark, 88, British au- 


thor of poetry, short stories and 
more than 20 novels whose ele- 
gantly spare, 
often satirical 
writing ex- 
plored moral- 
ity and per- 
ceptions of 
truth; in Flo- 
rence, Italy. A 


propagandist 
during World War II, Spark con- 
verted to Catholicism in 1954 and 
credited her faith for “inner stabi- 
lity which enables me to write bet- 
ter.” Her best-known novel, The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie (1961), 
about an eccentric, Mussolini 
worshipping teacher ata girls’ 
school, was based on Spark’s 
Edinburgh school days. Maggie 
Smith won an Oscar for playing 
the title role in the 1969 film. 


DIED. Helen Cohn, 92, who 
helped her husband and business 
partner Nudie create garish, 
rhinestone-studded garb favored 
by glittery entertainers from the 
1940s to the’80s; in Valencia, 
Calif. Among their most famous 


creations was a $10,000 gold lamé 
suit for Elvis Presley (the profit for 


Nudie’s Rodeo Tailors: $9,950) 
The ensembles were most popu- 
lar among country stars like Roy 
Rogers and Buck Owens, who 
wore Nudies to their graves. The 
Cohns’ motto: “It’s better to be 
looked over than overlooked.” 
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Microsoft” Office has evolved. Have you? 


After all, the way we work has changed. These 
days, the bigger the team, the harder it is to 
work together. That's why the latest version of 
Microsoft Office allows easy access to Team 
Workspaces. Step up to a world where shared 
locations hold documents, schedules, tasks, and 
announcements. It’s time to evolve the way you 


work. Discover how at microsoft.com/office/evolve 


It's time to upgrade 
our Office 97 
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Joe Klein 


Why Newt Is So Much Fun to Watch 


OW MANY OF YOU HAVE EVER USED AN AUTOMATIC BANK 

machine overseas?” Newt Gingrich asks, and since this 

is a pretty affluent New Hampshire audience, a fair 

number of people raise their hand. “Do you get impa- 

tient waiting for the money? You're 4,674 miles from 

home, in a foreign banking system, and there’s your 
money, in 1] seconds on average. Now, say you're a small-business 
owner wiped out by Hurricane Katrina. How long does it take 
the Federal Government to respond to your emergency loan 
application? More than 11 weeks, on average ... Katrina was a 
decisive moment for our country. It proved that our government 
is broken. We need real change, and here's my new slogan: Real 
change means real change. Your experiences dealing with the 
government need to be more like the experiences in the rest of 
your life—more like us- 
ing an automated bank 
machine.” 

It’s almost always a 
joy listening to Gingrich 
when he’s on a tear. And 
he’s almost always on a 
tear of some sort. I caught 
up with Newt as he wan- 
dered around New Hamp- 
shire last week, which is 
what people who think 
they're running for Pres- 
ident do. Please, God, no, 
you say. Not that angry 
guy again. “He’s probably 
carrying too much bag- 
gage to be President,” said 
Peter Bergin, a Repub- 
lican state representative 
from Amherst, N.H. “But 
he sure is a terrific idea 
man. He needs to be part of the debate.” 

Absolutely. We might even create a new federal position to 
accommodate him, sort of like party ideologist in the old Soviet 
Union, except that the U.S. job would be the opposite of what it 
was in the U.S.S.R. Instead of imposing orthodoxy, the party 
idea-ologist—ideology is so un-American—would propose un- 
orthodoxy. Gingrich was certainly wild with ideas last week, 
flicking them off at warp speed, like a dog shaking himself clean 
after romping through a pond. 

Some of the ideas, like the need to create a “rhio wiki” (it has 
something to do with sharing health-care information on the 
Internet), would take several columns to explain. Others were 
plain and clean and smart: Why not create a guest-worker pro- 
gram for immigrants in which 10% of their wages would be 
placed in an investment account that could be accessed only 
when they returned to their home country? Why not have bipar- 
tisan candidate events in the early presidential primary states? 
“If Republicans just talk to other Republicans, there's a tendency 
to get so ugly about the other side that we go overboard. Same 
with Democrats,” Gingrich said at Franklin Pierce College. “You 


A teisty Gingrich 
Me aun 
Hampshire 1 
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get campaigns that are just noise. But if you have to stand next to 
each other onstage, you tend to be more civil. There's a better 
chance of having a real dialogue.” 

Now, Newt Gingrich is not a public figure who has often been 
associated with civility. His angry hyperpartisan rantings defined 
him during the period before he led the “Republican revolution” 
of 1994 and during his four years as Speaker of the House. But 
there was always another side to Newt. He was an intellectually 
honest policy wonk with an appetite for taking on the most im- 
portant issues facing society—poverty, education, health care, na- 
tional security, the environment. His solutions were inevitably 
market-based and conservative, but the very fact that he was de- 
voting so much of his time to issues like reform of the Washington 
school system was quite annoying to his House G.o.p. colleagues, 
especially those from the 
God-and-Mammon wing 
of the party, like Tom 
DeLay. There were sev- 
eral coup attempts, with 
. DeLay as a key player, 
! before Gingrich, under 
fire, resigned as Speaker 
when the Democrats 
2 gained seats in the 1998 
2 elections. He doesn't dis- 
2 guise his disdain for the 
> current Republican lead- 
ers in the House. “They 
stopped being reform- 
ers,” he says, “and revert- 
ed to being normal pols.” 
He’s also critical of the 
President, who “acted as 
if we had a parliamentary 
system and he had to ac- 
cept every piece of legis- 
lation the Congress sent his way. He should have been vetoing 
those pork-laden bills from the start.” Gingrich was and remains a 
strong supporter of the Iraq war but claims to be “mystified” by the 
Bush Administration’s incompetence since Baghdad fell in 2003. 

I don’t want to say Gingrich has mellowed—the staccato 
feistiness is still there—but it was surprising how little red meat 
he served his Republican audiences in New Hampshire. There 
were few antiliberal tirades. When he talked about Hillary 
Clinton, it was to praise her support for electronic health-care 
record keeping. He played to his audiences’ antitax prejudices, 
but there were other, quite striking moments when he refused to 
pander. Asked about intelligent design, he said, “It’s a perfectly 
fine philosophy, but it has nothing to do with science and shouldn't 
be taught in science courses.” As the man said, Newt may be car- 
rying too much baggage to be President, but wouldn't it be fun— 
and a boon for our democracy—to have him onstage in the 
coming debate? @ 

To see a collection of Joe Klein’s recent columns, visit 


time.com/klein 
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BY LAW, JUST ABOUT ANYONE CAN BE A U.S. SENATOR 
The Constitution requires only that you have reached 
your 30th birthday, reside in the state you represent 
and have held American citizenship for nine years 
But if the framers made qualifying for the job easy, 
they made excelling at it difficult. James Madison 
called the Senate a “fence” against the “fickleness and 
passion” of public opinion, and the rules of the place ensure that it is as 
cumbersome and restrictive as that sounds. Any of the 100 members 
can try to change, or completely hijack, another member's bill as it 
comes up for a vote. And any one of them can bring the place to a halt 
with a filibuster. Mastering a powerful institution that relies on comity 
but requires confrontation takes a special kind of talent. 

Or talents. There is no fixed journey to greatness in the Senate. 
Instead there is a whole variety of skills that America’s Senators have 
developed over 218 years to help them raise and spend tax ee urs, 
oversee the operation of government and, in the case of the best 
among them, pass laws that benefit their constituents, their country 
and the world. TIME spoke to dozens of academics, political scientists 
and current and former Senators to pick the 10 best of the 109th 
Congress. One made it because he puts unsexy but important issues on 
the national agenda, another because his backroom negotiating turns 
conflict into consensus. A third got on the list for his diligent bird 
dogging of Enron, Homeland Security and the Pentagon. Then there’s 
the prodigious across-the-aisle dealer, the fierce defender of her 
constituents and the expert who sees around corners. As with any all 
star team, we sought a broad range of gifts rather than settling on 10 
great pitchers or middle linebackers. 

They say the Senate is the world’s most exclusive club. But the real 
élite is made up not of those who break in but of those who make 
a difference once they get there. Here are 10 who do 


Fr a WE ee = Cer ne eT a Oe PRE a 


LIT\ TLIJE  One’s in trouble with 
the law; another is 
congenitally hostile. 


The other three have all 
found ways to live up to \ 
the advice one forgettable 
lawmaker gave the young Gary 


Hart when Hart arrived in 1975— 
If you want to stay in the Senate, he 
said, “Don’t do anything.” 












ARLEN SPECTER 


The Contrarian 


LENTY OF PEOPLE SUCCEED IN POLI- 
tics by being everyone's friend. It 
takes a special talent to make it as 
a guy whom allies call “abrasive,” 
“brutal” and “prosecutorial.” Republican 
Arlen Specter of Pennsylvania is known 


for being blunt, not sparing even members 
of his own party. Unsatisfied with answers 
Attorney General Alberto Gonzales gave in 
hearings on the Administration’s no-warrant 
domestic wiretapping last February, he 
said the AC’s defense “defies logic and plain 
English,” and told the Washington Post that 
Gonzales was smoking Dutch Cleanser. And 
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although Specter has mellowed over the 
years, his recent brush with mortality (he’s 
fighting Hodgkin’s disease) has made his fa 
mous impatience more acute. No wonder 
few Republicans will accept invitations to 
join him on foreign trips, even when they 
are to South erica and the Middle East. 

The chairman of the formidable Judi- 
ciary Committee is an equal-opportunity 
offender. He nearly lost his 1992 Senate 
race when feminists mobilized against him 
after he grilled witness Anita Hill during 
the Supreme Court nomination hearings 
of Clarence In 2004 Specter 
found himself on the other side of the fem 
inist divide, nearly losing his long-awaited 
chance to run the committee when he 
opined that a Supreme Court nominee op- 


Thomas. 
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posed to abortion rights wouldn't make it 
through the Senate. 

Specter’s principled contrarianism fits in 
the tradition of lawmakers Senate historian 
Richard Baker describes as the conscience of 
the institution, men and women who “stand 
up and say, ‘Hold on a minute: ” In addition 
to conducting hearings on Bush’s no 
Warrant wiretapping program, Specter, 76, 
has repeatedly challenged FB1 chief Robert 
Mueller on what Specter sees as shortcom 
ings in the agency’s performance; he chided 
the Justice Department for not participat- 
ing in hearings on protecting reporters’ 
sources and sent the White House a blister- 


ing list of questions he would have asked 
Harriet Miers had she not withdrawn her 
nomination as a Supreme Court Justice. 











Specter can also be constructive. With 
Patrick Leahy, the ranking Democrat on the 
Judiciary Committee, he turned what could 
have been colossal battles over the Su 
preme Court nominations of John Roberts 
and Samuel Alito into disciplined and re 
spectful hearings. He has hammered out 
enormously complex deals in committee on 
asbestos compensation and immigration 
reform. And as chairman of a powerful ap- 
propriations subcommittee, he was largely 
responsible for doubling spending on the 
National Institutes of Health and for in- 
creasing education spending 146% over 11 
years. All of which he’s managed while sur- 
viving a brain tumor, open-heart surgery 
and, in the past year, the chemotherapy 
treatment for his Hodgkin's disease. Says 
his former chief of staff David Urban: “You 
can find a lot of people who don’t like Arlen 
Specter, but you can’t find anyone who 
doesn’t respect him.” 


BEST: JOHN MCCAIN 


The Mainstreamer 


OMETIMES THE POWER OF A LAW DE- 
pends on the lawmaker. Last May the 
Senate unanimously passed a Demo- 
cratic amendment banning the tor- 
ture of prisoners in U.S. custody. No one 
paid any attention. Then in October 
Republican John McCain introduced his 
antitorture 
language, and the issue made headlines in 
newspapers across the country. The White 


amendment, using identical 


HIS OWN WAY: 
McCain's 

latest cause, 
gerrymandering, 
is not a big 
crowd pleaser 


House jumped to attention, dispatching 
Vice President Dick Cheney and National 
Security Adviser Stephen Hadley to try to 
talk McCain down. He stood firm, and the 
bill passed unanimously in December. 

It wasn't just that McCain, 69, had been 
tortured as a prisoner of war in Vietnam. 
McCain has that rare ability to put an issue 
on the U.S. agenda that wouldn't naturally 
be there. “It’s a question of moral authority,” 
former Hampshire Senator 
Warren Rudman of his former colleague. 
McCain has earned that moral authority 


says New 


over the years by being patient and making 
the big play. Many of the problems McCain 
tackles are entrenched and unexciting: they 
challenge the rules in Washington and the 
cynicism of voters at home. Over the past 
decade, McCain forced through a reform 
that made the money coming in from rich 
interest groups and directed at political 
advertisements more transparent. He has 
spent his entire Senate career exposing 
wasteful pork-barrel projects. And in the 
past year, he took his backwater commit- 
tee, Indian Affairs, and used it to launch an 
investigation of lobbyist Jack Abramoff, 
whose admission in federal court that he 
conspired to bribe public officials produced 
a series of efforts to ban certain kinds of in- 
fluence peddling. 

The skills that allow McCain to put 
unorthodox center 
independence, single-mindedness—don't 


issues. at stage 

always translate well to other pursuits. 
They helped McCain lose the 2000 G.o.p. 
presidential primary by scaring the party 






































CONRAD BURNS 




















The Shock Jock 
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Conrad Burns should 


of worst Senators. 

As the Republican 

chairman of an 

Appropriations and 
a Commerce sub- 
committee, he has 
plenty of power, and he has used it 
over his 17 years in Washington to 
bring $2 billion to Montana. 

Yet the former Marine is in trou- 
ble. For starters, he is serially offen- 
sive. In the last campaign, Burns 
called Arabs “ragheads” and had to 
apologize. In 1994 he played along 
when a rancher made a demeaning 
comment about African Americans. 
Last month he told a woman, within 
earshot of the media, that he was 
looking forward to getting “knee- 
walking drunk.” Says staff member 
Matt Mackowiak: “Montanans know 
Conrad [and know that] he likes to 
crack jokes.” Yet Burns’ approval 
rating has dipped to 38%. As for 
legislating, the former farm-radio 
broadcaster's record over three terms 
is meager: Asked what his greatest 
successes over two decades were, 
aides touted a cell-phone measure 
that requires providers to route emer- 
gency calls to the closest hospital 
and another that opens the satellite 
spectrum to public auction. 

Burns’ real problem, however, is 
not with making law but with staying 
on the right side of it. Federal 
investigators are looking into his ties 
to Jack Abramoff, the lobbyist who 
has admitted bribing lawmakers. In 
2003 Burns got the Interior Depart- 
ment to make a $3 million grant to a 
rich, Michigan-based tribal client of 
Abramoff's; Burns also received 
$150,000 in contributions from 
Abramoff, his co-workers and his 
clients over the past five years. (Burns 
has since given those funds to chari- 
ty.) In an April article in Vanity Fair, 
Abramoff said, “Every appropriation 
we wanted [from Burns’ committee], 
we got ... | mean, it’s a little difficult 
for him to run from that record.” 
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WAYNE ALLARD 


The Invisible Man 


In a Senate full of 
) ambitious members, 
Colorado Republican 
Wayne Allard is so 
bland that his 
critics have dubbed 
him “Dullard.” Now in 
his 10th year, Allard 
almost never plays a role in major 
legislation, even though he’s on 
two key Senate committees, 
Budget and Appropriations. The 
veterinarian rarely speaks on the 
floor or holds press conferences to 
push his ideas. Few of the bills he 
has introduced over the past year 
have passed; in fact, since 


Colorado Democrat Ken Salazar 
entered the Senate last year, 
Salazar's legislative output has 
dwarfed Allard’s, even though 
Allard has the advantages of 
seniority and of being a Republican 
in a G.O.R.-dominated Congress. 

Despite his skimpy record, 
Allard, 62, is well liked by his 
colleagues. He's polite, affable and 
willing to take on thankless tasks, 
such as his current role overseeing 
the construction of a visitor center 
on Capitol Hill. A fiscal conservative, 
he has given back to the federal 
Treasury unspent money from his 
office. But he made such a small 
impression in Colorado that he had 
trouble getting re-elected in 2002, 
according to E, Scott Adler, a 
political-science professor at the 
University of Colorado. Allard has 
that kind of anonymity in Wash- 
ington too, and it makes him one 
of its least influential Senators. 





establishment and its base. So as the front 
runner in the 2008 campaign, McCain is 
taking the opposite tack, endorsing Bush 
tax cuts that he once opposed as fiscally un- 
sound; embracing religious conservatives 
like Jerry Falwell, whom he once de- 
nounced; and endorsing the teaching of in- 
telligent design as an alternative to 
evolution. Opinion writers have been per- 
plexed at the preprimary turnaround, but 
the two-year walk-up to 2008 won't consist 
of just courting the party’s die-hards. 
McCain is scheduled to assume the chair- 
manship of the powerful Senate Armed 
Services Committee next January, a target- 
rich environment for a waste and fraud 
hunter. He is already stumping against ger- 
rymandering, which he says is undemocra- 
tic. “It's harder to keep your job in the 


politburo in Havana than in the House of 


Representatives,” McCain says. 

And if he wins in 2008? Among the first 
items on his agenda in 2009, McCain says, 
is winning the battle that George W. Bush 
just lost—fixing Social Security and other 
underfunded entitlements. Crucial to that 
effort, he says, is getting Congress to clean 
house. “If you’ve got $47 billion in earmarks 
and 6,140 pork-barrel projects on the high- 
way bill, how can you expect the American 
people to make tough decisions about enti- 
tlement programs?” he asks. No matter 
what happens in ’08, says scholar Norman 
Ornstein, McCain will be remembered as 
“one of the few people who can have great 
impact in the Senate.” 


BEST: DICK DURBIN 


The Debater 


VEN THOUGH THE SEN- 


ate is occasionally 
called the World’s 
Greatest Deliberative 


Body, actual debate on the 
Senate floor rarely happens: 
members just read prepared 
speeches written by aides 
and then return to their of- 
fices. Then there’s Dick 
Durbin. On issues from im- 
migration reform to judi- 
cial nominees, the [llinois 
Democrat frequently en- 
gages in public back-and- 
forth with his Senate 
colleagues in hearings and 
before votes—and rarely uses 
notes to do it. “I can’t do it 
any other way,’ says Durbin 
of his off-the-cuff style. 


“That’s me.” And while the debates don’t of- 
ten change the votes of other members, 
Durbin’s tough questioning of his colleagues 
and his willingness to defend his proposals 
clarify and distill complicated issues for 
the C-SPAN-viewing public. Occasionally, 
Durbin’s arguments even carry the day, as 
when he won support on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for a provision in an 
immigration bill that would protect church 
groups and others from prosecution if they 
aided illegal immigrants. 

Of course, speaking extemporaneously 
has its risks, which Durbin learned last June 
after he was forced to apologize for compar- 
ing alleged abuse of prisoners by U.S. troops 
at Guantanamo Bay to techniques used by 
the Nazis, the Soviets and the Khmer Rouge. 
And some Republicans complain Durbin is 
too strident in his role as assistant leader of 
Senate Democrats, constantly on the attack 
against Republicans and President Bush. 
But Durbin, 61, has a bipartisan side. He has 
joined with Senator Rick Santorum, a 
staunch Republican from Pennsylvania, to 
push the U.S. government to give $500 mil- 
lion in additional funds for the Global Fund 
to Fight arps, Tuberculosis and Malaria. 
Early this year, he helped broker a compro- 
mise between Democrats and Republicans 
to reauthorize the USA Patriot Act, working 
on a provision that will keep most libraries 
from having to hand over information about 
users without an order from a judge. 

And if he can’t reach a compromise be- 
hind the scenes, Durbin is happy to return 
to the open well of the Senate. “I really en- 
joy debate,” he says. “The battle of ideas is 
what it should be about.” 


POWER TALK: 








COOLHEADED: 
Lugar once 
Sawa 
diplomatic 
standoff as a 
chance to nap 


RICHARD LUGAR 


The Wise Man 


N AN AIRPORT IN THE RUSSIAN CITY OF 

Perm, a minor diplomatic crisis broke out 

last August. In violation of an in- 

ternational treaty, local border police 
refused to allow the plane of Senators 
Richard Lugar and Barack Obama to depart 
without being inspected. Instead of pitching 
a fit, Lugar, the powerful Republican chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
curled up on a chair—ignoring the over- 
powering smell of a broken toilet—and took 
a nap. The Russians eventually backed 
down. “He is a quiet, intelligent, steady 
force,” says former Nebraska Senator Bob 
Kerrey, Lugar’s former colleague. But make 
no mistake, Kerrey adds; “He’s unmovable 
when he reaches a conclusion about what 
ought to be don 

That level of conviction helps when, as 
one of America’s leading internationalists, 
you're a defender of free trade and an ene- 
my of farm subsidies yet you represent a 
state dominated by manufacturing and 
farming. It’s also a bonus that Lugar’s thi 





ing has often proved to be ahead of the 
curve. In the 1980s he led the push for 
democracy in the Philippines and South 
Africa when the Reagan Administration was 
still backing undemocratic regimes there. 
And Lugar, 74, has long been an ardent a 
vocate of developing alternative fuels as a 
way to wean the U.S. from foreign oil—an 
approach endorsed by Bush in January. 

Lugar’s signature achievement was to 
recognize the dangers of loose nukes 10 
years before 9/11. With Democrat Sam 
Nunn, he sponsored legislation that funded 
the removal of all nuclear weapons from 
Ukraine, Belarus and Kazakhstan and the 
deactivation of 6,828 nuclear warheads 
throughout the former Soviet Union. In the 
past few years, Lugar has expanded his non- 
proliferation efforts to help secure shoulder- 
launched missiles, a favorite of terrorists, 
and chemical-weapons depots, like one 
near the Kazakhstan border that contained 
1.9 million sarin-gas shells. He is withhold- 
ing support for Bush’s recent nuclear deal 
with India until hearings he has called de- 
termine whether letting Delhi import tech- 
nology to build reactors would create a new 
proliferation problem. 
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BEST: CARL LEVIN 


The Bird-Dogger 


O ONE WOULD ACCUSE CARL LEVIN OF 

looking like Hollywood's version of a 

U.S. Senator. He’s pudgy, balding 

and occasionally rumpled, and he 
constantly wears his glasses at the very tip 
of his nose. Still, the Michigan Democrat 
has gained respect from both parties for his 
attention to detail and deep knowledge of 
policy, especially in his role as a vigilant 
monitor of businesses and federal agen 
cies. In 2002 a subcommittee he led hauled 
in Enron’s board of directors for question 
ing about the company’s shady accounting 
practices; in hearings a year later, he was 
one of the chief challengers of large ac 
counting firms that had created illegal tax 
shelters. Congress passed laws in the wake 
of both scandals in an effort to prevent the 
abuses from happening again. 

Levin, 71 and first elected in 1978, says 
he considers congressional hearings a criti 
cal part of his job, spending as much as 20 
hours prepping for each one so an evasive 
witness won't outwit him. The former civil 
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EYES ON YOU: 
From the 
hearings 





rights lawyer is known for forcing 
embarrassing admissions from 
Homeland Security Secretary Mi- 
chael Chertoff and other Bush 
Administration officials through 
his precise questioning. “You've 
got to be very blunt and truly listen 
so you know when the bs. is fly- 
ing,’ Levin says. 

Although admired by many 
Republicans for his diligence, 
Levin rarely sides with them. He 
opposed the Iraq war, and as the 
top Democrat on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, he 
has become one of his party’s lead- 
ing voices in criticizing President 
Bush’s conduct of the invasion, 
arguing that the Administration 
didn’t have enough troops in the early 
stages and, more recently, hasn’t focused 
enough on training Iraqis. But his carefully 
researched, thoughtful remarks carry great 
weight with his colleagues. “Nobody in 
the Democratic Caucus says anything on 
national-security issues without talking to 
Carl Levin,” says a top Democratic Senate 
staff member. 


BEST: JON KYL 


The Operator 


ANY JUNIOR SENATORS WASTE AWAY 
in the shadow cast by a giant senior 
colleague. But in just two terms, 
Arizona’s No. 2, Jon Kyl, 63, has 
blossomed in the shade of John McCain. As 
head of the Republican Policy Committee, 


DANIEL AKAKA 


Master of the Minor 


By all accounts, Daniel 
Akaka is an affectionate and 
earnest man. Even a 
conservative fire-breather 
like Oklahoma’s James 
Inhofe says his ultra- 
liberal colleague “is a 
lovable person, and most 
of us are not that lovable.” As a legisla- 
tor, though, Akaka is living proof that 
experience does not necessarily yield 
expertise. After 16 years on the job, the 
junior Senator from Hawaii is a master 
of the minor resolution and the bill that 
dies in committee. In the 2003-04 
Congress, for example, he sponsored a 


bench, Levin 
grills Enron and 
military brass 


the ultraconservative Kyl is in charge of 


shaping the Republican agenda in the 
Senate on everything from abortion and ju- 
dicial appointments to national security 
and tax cuts. He has succeeded by master- 
ing a tactic that is crucial in a body in which 
any one member can bring the place to a 
halt as a ploy or out of pique: subterfuge. 
Last November, for example, Senator 
Lindsey Graham of South Carolina pro- 


| posed a controversial amendment barring 


U.S. courts from hearing cases brought by 
prisoners in the war on terrorism. It turned 
out that Kyl was behind it, having worked 
on the language for months and having as- 
signed his staff to help write the final bill. 
But “it was a situation where it was best 
handled by Lindsey,’ Kyl says delicately, 
pointing out that Graham had the credibil- 
ity of a military lawyer and centrist. When 


handful of innocuous resolutions 
commending civil servants and 
establishing Financial Literacy for Youth 
Month. He sponsored 29 unambitious 
bills, almost none of which ever 
emerged from committee. The three 
that did become law named a post 
office, changed the boundary of a 
national park in Hawaii and nurtured 
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SHADOW PLAY: 
Kyl’s hidden 
hand was 
behind several 
successful 
G.O.P. moves 


urgent legislation to respond to Hurricane 
Katrina bumped Kyl’s long-sought goal of a 
vote on abolishing the estate tax last fall, 
Kyl quietly worked to get it back on the 
Senate agenda by recruiting Alabama 
Senator Jeff Sessions in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to find victims of the disaster who 
would be paying the tax. And although he 
denies it, G.O.P. aides say that when Harriet 
Miers was nominated to the Supreme 
Court last October, Kyl and his staff led a 
behind-the-scenes effort to undermine 
the nomination. 

As the Miers fight showed, Kyl does 
not always find himself on the same side of 
the battlements as Bush. The Senator was 
a leading opponent of the immigration 
reform compromise backed by the Presi 
dent that collapsed earlier this month. 
When the Senate returns from recess next 


“the development and planning of 
certain policies, schedules and 
programs” for postmasters. 

Akaka’s seniority has placed him in 
positions of potential influence. At 81 
he is the ranking Democrat on the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee and sits on 
four other committees that control such 
valuable political real estate as the 
armed services and homeland security 
as well as energy and natural resources. 
He did make a mark 13 years ago by 
passing a resolution by which the U.S. 
apologized for invading Hawaii in 1893. 
But he has struggled recently to get a bill 
approved that would provide increased 
autonomy to the islands. Says Jennifer 
Duffy of the Cook Political Report: “He 
lives in [senior Hawaiian Senator Daniel] 
Inouye’s very long shadow on the back 
bench of the Senate, and his interests 
seem more parochial.” 
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BRAIN AGE 


week, the Judiciary Committee will take up 
the immigration debate again. Watch for 
Kyl to play a pivotal role—if perhaps not the 
most conspicuous one. “You can accom- 
plish a lot if you’re not necessarily out in 
front on everything,” he says. 


BEST 


TED KENNEDY 


The Dealmaker 


VER 43 YEARS IN THE SENATE, DEMO- 

crat Ted Kennedy has fought serial 

battles on behalf of the working 

class—from defending overtime pay 
and workplace-safety regulations to ex- 
panding health care and penalizing dis- 
crimination. But the key to his legacy is not 
that he is determined to stick up for his 
principles, It’s that he is willing to compro- 
mise on them. 

Late in 1990, for example, Kennedy sat 
red-faced as House Democrat Pat Schroe- 
der berated him for supporting something 
he didn’t believe in: caps on damages for 
workplace discrimination, But by agreeing 
to limits, Kennedy won over the handful of 
Republican and Southern Democratic 


Senators he needed to secure passage of 


the Civil Rights Act of 1991, strengthening 
laws that banned job discrimination. The 
result was a law that protects women from 
sexual harassment at work and has yielded 
a surge in lawsuits and tens of millions of 
dollars in damages to aggrieved plaintiffs. 

Kennedy was a bit of a joke when he 
first arrived in Washington in 1962. When 
John F. Kennedy was elected President in 
1960, he kept his Massachusetts Senate seat 
warm for his youngest sibling, placing a col- 
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lege buddy in it for two years until Teddy 
reached the constitutionally required age 
of 30. But starting with a 1965 bill that did 
away with country-by-country quotas for 
immigrants, and especially in the quarter- 
century since his failed 1980 campaign for 
President, Kennedy, 74, has amassed a ti- 
tanic record of legislation affecting the 
lives of virtually every man, woman and 


child in the country. With a succession of 


Republicans, he helped create copra, the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, portable 
health care, the Family and Medical 
Leave Act and more than 15 key education 
programs, including the landmark 1965 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
He also pushed through the deregulation 
of the airline and trucking industries and 
the reduction of the voting age to 18. By the 
late 90s, the liberal icon had become such 
a prodigious cross-aisle dealer that Re- 
publican leaders began pressuring party 
colleagues not to sponsor bills with him. 
Some bipartisan efforts have backfired 
on Kennedy. He has complained that he 
was taken in by Bush on the No Child Left 
Behind law because it was inadequately 
funded, and Democrats are distressed that 
he has collaborated with Republicans on 
immigration reform. Worse than that, critics 
say, Kennedy’s inability to stop the confir- 
mation of Supreme Court Chief Justice John 
Roberts and Justice Samuel Alito show he's 
losing his swat. But Kennedy still finds a way 
to deliver the goods for the less advantaged. 
Over the next five years, more than 100,000 
severely disabled children will become 
beneficiaries of a new $872 million program 
that continues government health-care pay- 
ments to them even as they move out of 
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MARK DAYTON 


The Blunderer 






When he was elected 
in 2000, Minnesota 
Democrat Mark 
Dayton seemed 
well prepared, 
having worked as 
an aide to Walter 
Mondale in the 1970s. 


Sc ee os To 


But he has exhibited erratic behavior : 
since then: in October 2004 he shut 
down his office for almost a month, fi 


citing an unspecified terrorist threat. 
The 99 other Senators had access 
to the same intelligence and kept 
their offices open, even while 
Dayton went on television to tell his 
constituents not to visit the Capitol. 
In February Dayton, 59, made anoth- 
er notable blunder. The Mayo Clinic, 
which is in Rochester, Minn., was 
opposed to a South Dakota—based 
company's plan to expand its 
railroads into Rochester because it 
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would mean dozens of trains passing 

by the clinic each day. Dayton told 

FORTUNE magazine the Mayo Clinic | 

is “worth a hell of a lot more than i 

the whole state of South Dakota.” 

He later apologized for the remark. ‘ 
Inside the Senate, Dayton has 

passed few bills partly because 

some are too liberal for the 

Republican-controlled body, 

including one that would have creat- 

ed a Department of Peace and 

Nonviolence. He has confounded his 

colleagues by complaining about 

basic facts of the job, such as his 

limited power in a chamber where 

authority derives from seniority. He 

announced early last year that he 

wouldn't seek re-election. 
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poverty. Kennedy and Iowa Republican 
Chuck Grassley managed to slip the pro- 
gram into last year’s budget. 


BEST: OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


a a a er en ee 


The Provider 


ECAUSE OF HER CENTRIST VIEWS AND 

eagerness to get beyond partisan 

point scoring, Maine Republican 

Olympia Snowe is in the center of 
every policy debate in Washington. Last 
year she was one of 14 Senators who 
reached a compromise on President Bush's 
judicial nominees that prevented a Senate 
meltdown between the two parties. More 
recently, she helped craft an agreement to 
increase congressional oversight of the Ad- 
ministration’s no-warrant surveillance pro- 
gram, helping ease tensions between the 
Senate and the White House. 

But while Snowe, 59, is a major player 
on national issues, she is also known as one 
of the most effective advocates for her con- 
stituents. First elected in 1994, she goes 
back to Maine nearly every weekend, often 
stopping in a small town for what she calls a 
“Main Street tour’—walking the streets and 
visiting shops to ask people what they're 
thinking about. “It’s better than any poll I 
can think of” she says. When Snowe returns 
to Capitol Hill, she looks to fix the problems 
Maine residents have told her about: she 
successfully fought to keep open two Maine 
military facilities recommended for closure 
last year, and last month she got passed a bill 
that will provide millions to pay the heating 





bills of low-income 
people, a huge worry 
in frigid Maine. 

Snowe’s formula 
of being clued into the 
center and into home 
have made her very 
popular in Maine. In 
a March poll by 
Survey USA, 71% of 
Snowe’s constituents 
approved of her per- 
formance, a rating 
only a handful of 
Senators ever score. 
And voters often 
show their support 
more directly. In 
2003, after one of her 
numerous disagree- 
ments with the Bush Administration, she 
almost single-handedly forced Bush to 
lower a tax-cut proposal from $700 billion 
to $350 billion. Republicans in Washing- 
ton were furious. But a few days later in 
Portland, a driver saw Snowe on the street 
from his car window and shouted to the 
surprised Senator, “You go, Olympia. You 
stand strong.” 


HANDS ON: 
Snowe returns 
to Maine each 
week and often 
strolls its Main 
Streets 


BEST: KENT CONRAD 


The Statistici 
N 2001 THE STAFF OF THE SENATE RULES 
Committee called Kent Conrad’s office 


with a complaint—and a solution. The 
North Dakota Democrat was using more 











charts than all the other Senators combined, 
so to free printing time for others, they gave 
him his own equipment. Last month during 
his 37-minute opening statement in the 
battle over the budget, Conrad went 
through 37 charts. “We call him Chart Man,” 
teases Republican whip Mitch McConnell. 
McConnell grudgingly concedes, though, 
that “[Conrad] does a good job of represent- 
ing [the Democrats’] arguments.” 

Conrad, 58, long ago took the advice 
that party leaders give Senate newcomers: 
pick one area and master it. That gives you 
clout and guarantees that someone on 
your side knows what he or she is talking 
about. Over 20 years, Conrad, the ranking 
Democrat on the Budget Committee, has 
made himself the king of that most impor- 
tant part of the Senate’s business—raising 
and spending the taxpayers’ money. “As I 
read history, nothing is more important 
than a strong and growing economy,” he 
says. “I think that’s been the genius of 
America, and I believe these runaway 
debts threaten it all.” Orphaned at 5 when 
his parents were killed in a car accident, 
Conrad, along with his brothers, was 
raised by his grandparents and by an un- 
cle and aunt. He’s careful in his habits: he 
spends modestly on travel, he balances his 
checkbook daily, and when he drinks, it’s 
never more than two cocktails. He and the 
Democrats helped lead an unsuccessful 
fight to prevent the Bush Administration 
from raising the U.S. debt limit to $9 trillion 
and from passing a $2.8 trillion budget 
that is projected to increase the deficit to 
at least $350 billion this year. 

Conrad launched his political career as 
a tax commissioner in Bismarck, rooting 
through phone and tax records to dig up 
evidence of tax fraud by out-of-state com- 
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His 
handy when President Bush, pushing a 
plan for partially privatizing Social Security 
last year, put the hard sell on him. Bush 
first tried by flying with Conrad to Fargo 


panies. budget expertise came in 


then, after they returned, kept the pressure 
on by inviting him to the White House, 
where he dropped hints about election- 
year vulnerability for red-state Democrats. 
But Conrad, whose honorary Sioux name 
translates as “Never Turns Back,” stood 
firm in his opposition to the plan. “I could 
never support something that added dra- 
matically to the debt,” Conrad says. “I told 
him, “Count me out?” 


BEST: THAD COCHRAN 


The Persuader 


HEN 
sional 


THE LOUISIANA CONGRES- 
delegation publicly de- 
manded a staggering $250 billion 
from the government to rebuild 
the Gulf Coast after Hurricane Katrina, the 
move completely backfired. It angered 
G.O.P. conservatives, who spent the next 
two months pushing for cuts in the budget 
and ignoring Louisiana and Mississippi. 
But then Mississippi Republican Thad 
Cochran got tough on behalf of his state. In 
a closed-door meeting last December, sev- 
eral Republican Senators were talking 
about how to quickly pass a key bill that 
would provide money for the Defense 
Department so lawmakers could head 
home for the holidays. Cochran simply an- 
nounced that “this bill won't pass” unless it 
includes money for the Gulf Coast. 


JIM BUNNING 


| The Underperformer 


Before he entered politics, 
Kentucky Republican Jim 
Bunning was an out- 
standing baseball 
pitcher who was in- 
ducted into the Hall of 
Fame. But so far the burly 
right-hander has struck out 
in his seven years in the Senate. In addi- 
tion to being hostile to staff members on 
the Hill and occasionally even other 
Senators, Bunning shows little interest in 
policy unless it involves baseball, 
according to congressional experts and 
colleagues. When asked, they struggle to 
recall any legislation Bunning has worked 
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As chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, which decides how Con- 
gress doles out money, Cochran wields 
considerable power on Capitol Hill, partic- 
ularly on budget issues. But along with that 
post, Cochran has gained the trust of the 
Administration and Capitol Hill for his qui- 
et, courtly manner that is evident whether 
he is playing the piano in his office or using 
his experience and mastery of the issues 
to persuade his colleagues privately 
rather than make demands on them in 
public. “I don’t call lots of news confer- 
ences,’ Cochran says. “I just don’t see that 
as a necessary part of my responsibilities.” 

On Katrina, Cochran, along with oth- 
er Gulf Coast lawmakers, created a de- 
tailed list of the region’s essential needs 
that totaled about $35 billion. He then 











on, although he did join Arizona Senator 
John McCain last spring in demanding 
tougher punishments for steroid use in 
professional sports. Congressional 
observers consider Bunning, 74, a disap- 
pointment also because his sharp 
questioning of former Federal Reserve 
Chairman Alan Greenspan on fiscal 
matters during hearings over the past 
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SOFT TOUCH: 
Cochran held 
up the 06 
spending bill 


to guarantee 
Katrina aid 


had dozens of meetings with other law 
makers, emphasizing how badly the re- 
gion needed the money but never publicly 
blasting Congress for moving too slowly. 
In the end, he got $29 billion out of his 
colleagues, almost double the money that 
Bush and congressional leaders had ini- 
tially pledged. 

Cochran, first elected in 1978, is often 
overshadowed in Washington by the junior 
Senator from his state, the ambitious and 
often controversial Trent Lott. But Coch- 
ran, 68, has carved several niches for him- 
self, including becoming one of the few 
Senators well versed in farm policy. “He 
doesn’t get a whole lot of play in terms of 
coverage,” says a senior G.O.P. Senator, “but 
he is effectively stubborn doing what needs 
to be done.” ws 
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couple of years suggest he has the 
smarts to be an effective Senator but 
doesn’t put in the effort. 

Bunning's lackluster performance has 
created strains between him and the 
G.O.P. in Kentucky, according to Laurie 
Rhodebeck, a University of Louisville 
political-science professor. Having served 
Kentucky for 12 years in the House before 
moving to the Senate in 1998, Bunning 
exhibited bizarre behavior during his 2004 
re-election campaign. He said his Demo- 
cratic opponent, a child of Italian 
immigrants, looked like one of Saddam 
Hussein's sons, He refused to go to 
Kentucky for the campaign's only debate 
and took part instead from Washington. It 
was later revealed that he had read some 
of his answers in the debate from a 
teleprompter. He was returned to office by 
just two points in a state that President 
Bush carried by 20. 
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THE UP-AND-COMERS 


Theyre still just freshmen, but they have turned heads already by 
learning a specialty or helping to broker peace in a polarized capital 


BY PERRY BACON JR. AND MASSIMO CALABRESI 





BARACK OBAMA 


The Illinois Democrat rode into 
town with a halo and has worked 
hard ever since to prove he’s 
amere mortal. Obama, 44, has 
focused on important but low- 
profile issues, such as making 
sure the U.S. is prepared for an 
outbreak of avian flu and securing 
nuclear-weapon stockpiles in 

the former Soviet Union. He has 
reached so often across the aisle 
on, say, controlling Katrina spend- 
ing, that some Democrats com- 
plain he won't be their firebrand. 





LINDSEY GRAHAM 


Replacing South Carolina's aged Strom 
Thurmond, Republican Graham, 50, was 





every bit the contrast—boyish, fast HILLARY CLINTON 

talking and a maverick. He hit the . 

national stage as a House manager in the The record of candidate Clinton may be controversial, but 
impeachment of Bill Clinton, but in the in her six short years New York Democratic Senator 
Senate he has bucked the Bush White Clinton, 58, has earned respect from both parties. 

House on its treatment of detainees and Assigned to the Armed Services Committee, she has 
no-warrant wiretapping. He's effective, mastered issues like how to retain Guard and Reserve 
pushing through a bill last year to expand troops, pushed through legislation educating military 
health care for the Guard and the Reserve. families on insurance scams and funded measures to help 
But his strength is stepping up to a big supply flu vaccine. She has also leveraged her national 
moral issue, like how far to go in the war clout to spotlight important terrorism issues with narrow 
on terrorism, and making his voice heard. followings—like the vulnerability of nuclear plants. 


JOHN E. SUNUNU MARK PRYOR 


The scion of a popular 
Democratic Arkansas 
political family, Pryor, 
43, made his mark in 
2005, supplanting old- 
timers like Joe Lieber- 
man and Robert Byrd to 
take a leading role in the 
centrist “Gang of 14” 
that defused the crisis 
over judicial filibusters. 
He impressed Senate 
watchers by his ability 
to keep Democratic 
leader Harry Reid fully 
informed and happy at 
the same time. Watch 
for Pryor, who voted 
with President Bush 
58% of the time in 2005, 
to emerge as a key 
swing vote and voice for 
Third Way Democrats. 


Only 41 years old, the 
New Hampshire Republi- 
can is the youngest 
member of the Senate, 
but that hasn't limited his 
reach. Sununu played 

a major role this year on 
the lobbying-reform 
legislation, and he got 
the Bush Administration 
to make some crucial 
changes in the Patriot 
Act before he voted to 
reauthorize it. The son 
of former White House 
chief of staff John H. 
Sununu, he has become 
a well-respected fiscal 
conservative, last fall 
calling for cuts in nearly 
every part of the budget 
to offset spending for 
Hurricane Katrina. 
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to take on chemo. 
And then, take on 
my next canvas. 





Fe 

“Yes, I have cancer. But I'm doing what I can to 
keep it in perspective. When it comes to chemotherapy, 
I'm making sure I'm ready. My doctor told me 
chemotherapy could lower my white blood cell count, 
putting me at risk for infection—even putting my 
treatment on hold. Neulasta® from the start* of 
chemotherapy can help boost my white blood cell 
count, reducing my risk of infection. With enough white 
Chemotherapy can lower Neulasta® boosts your white blood cells, my doctor is more likely to keep my chemo 
EE ee Mey cee on schedule, an important part of cancer treatment. 


raising the risk of infection body's natural defenses 





“If you're getting chemotherapy, why not talk with your 
doctor about Neulasta®?” 


*Neulasta® is administered one day after chemotherapy. 


Important Information: Neulasta® is a prescription-only 
injection. Neulasta® is for most cancer patients receiving 
strong chemotherapy and may not prevent all infections. 
In rare cases, splenic rupture or serious allergic reactions 
have been reported. Report abdominal or shoulder pain 
or any allergic reaction to your doctor immediately. 
The most common side effect of this injection is mild 
to moderate bone pain. Please see important product 
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 Neulasta 
(pegfilgrastim) 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF INFORMATION FOR PATIENTS AND CAREGIVERS 


This brief summary of the patient package insert provides information and 
instructions for people who will be receiving Neulasta® or their caregivers. This 
brief summary does not tell you everything about Neulasta®. You should discuss 
any questions you have about treatment with Neulasta® with your doctor. 





“What is Neulasta®? 


Neulasta® is a man-made form of granulocyte colony-stimulating factor (G-CSF), 
which is made using the bacteria E coll, G-CSF is a substance naturally produced 
by the body. It stimulates the growth of neutrophils (nu-tro-fils), a type of white 
blood cell important in the body’s fight against infection. 








“What is Neulasta® used for? 


Neulasta® is used to treat neutropenia (nu-tro-peen-ee-ah), a condition where the 
body makes too few white blood cells. Neutropenia can be caused by drugs used 
to treat cancer. 








How does Neulasta® work? | eh 





Neulasta® works by stimulating the growth of neutrophils, a type of white blood 
cell. To make sure Neulasta® is working, the doctor will ask that the patient have 
blood tests to count the number of white blood cells. It is important to follow the 
doctor's instructions about these tests. 


Who should not take Neulasta®? 
Do not take Neulasta” if you are: 


© Allergic to Neulasta® (pegfilgrastim) or any of its ingredients, or to NEUPOGEN® 
(Filgrastim). See the end of this brief summary for a list of ingredients in Neulasta®. 





¢ Allergic to other medicines made using the bacteria E coli, Ask your doctor if you 
are not sure. 


What important information do | need to know about 
receiving Neulasta®? 


Neulasta” can reduce the risk of infection, but it may not prevent all infections, 
An infection can still happen during the time when your white blood cell levels 
are low. You must be alert and look for some of the common signs of infection, 
such as fever, chills, rash, sore throat, diarrhea, or redness, swelling, or pain 
around a cut or sore. If you notice any of these symptoms during treatment with 
Neulasta®, tell your doctor or nurse immediately. 


Occasionally a reaction may develop at the injection site. If there is a lump, swelling, 
or bruising at the injection site that does not go away, talk to the doctor. 


If you have sickle cell disease, make sure that your doctor knows about it before 
using Neulasta®. It is important that you drink plenty of fluids if you receive Neulasta”. 
If you have a sickle cell crisis after getting Neulasta®, you need to tell your doctor 
right away. 


Make sure your doctor knows about all medications you are taking before starting 
Neulasta® injections. If you are taking lithium, you may need more frequent 
blood tests. 
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What about pregnancy or breastfeeding? 


Neulasta® (pegfilgrastim) 


The doctor, nurse, or caregiver will usually inject the dose of Neulasta® a day after 
the last dose of chemotherapy in each cycle. Neulasta® should only be injected on 
the day the doctor has determined and should not be injected until approximately 
24 hours after receiving chemotherapy. 


More information about Neulasta® is available in the physician package insert. If 
you have any questions, talk to your doctor. 


What are possible or reasonably likely side effects of Neulasta®? | 


Your spleen may become enlarged and, in rare cases, may rupture while taking 
Neulasta®. The spleen is located in the upper left section of your stomach area. 
Call your doctor right away if you have pain in your left upper stomach area or 

left shoulder tip area. This pain could mean your spleen is enlarged or ruptured. 








Neulasta® can cause serious allergic reactions. These reactions can cause a 

rash over the whole body, shortness of breath, wheezing, dizziness (a drop in 
blood pressure), swelling around the mouth or eyes, fast pulse, and/or sweating. 
Sometimes these symptoms could come back within days after stopping treatment 
for the allergic reaction. If you get these symptoms at any time, stop using Neulasta® 
and call a doctor or get emergency care right away, If you have an allergic reaction 
during the injection of Neulasta®, stop the injection right away. 


The most common side effect you may experience is aching in the bones and 
muscles. If this happens, it can usually be relieved with a non-aspirin pain reliever, 
such as acetaminophen. 


Some people experience redness, swelling, or itching at the site of injection. This 
may be an allergy to the ingredients in Neulasta®, or it may be a local reaction. If 
you notice signs of a local reaction, call your doctor, 


Neulasta® has not been studied in pregnant women, and its effects on unborn 
babies are not known. If you take Neulasta® while you are pregnant, it is possible 
that small amounts of it may get into your baby's blood. It is not known if Neulasta® 
can get into human breast milk. If you are pregnant, plan to become pregnant, 
think you may be pregnant, or are breastfeeding, you should tell your doctor before 
using Neulasta®. 











How should Neulasta® be stored? 


Neulasta® should be stored in the refrigerator at 2° to 8°C (36° to 46°F), but not 

in the freezer. Neulasta® should be protected from light, so you should keep it in 

its carton until you are ready to use it, Avoid shaking Neulasta®. If Neulasta® Is 
accidentally frozen, allow it to thaw in the refrigerator before injecting. However, if 
itis frozen a second time, do not use. Neulasta® can be left out at room temperature 
for up to 48 hours. Do not leave Neulasta® in direct sunlight. For all questions about 
storage, contact your doctor, nurse, or pharmacist. 


What are the ingredients in Neulasta®? 


Each syringe contains pegfilgrastim in a sterile, clear, colorless, preservative-free 
solution containing acetate, sorbitol, polysorbate 20, and sodium, 
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The Revolt 


Of the Generals 


Here are the complaints against Rumsfeld from a 
growing list of military chiefs. Guess what Bush thinks 


By MICHAEL DUFFY 


RMY MAJOR GENERAL JOHN BATISTE 

sounded like a big fan of Donald 
Rumsfeld’s when the Pentagon 

chief dropped by the Ist Infantry 

Division in Tikrit on Christmas 

Eve 2004. “This is a man with the 

courage and the conviction to win the war on 
terrorism,” Batiste tolda gathering of 250G.Ls. 
But Batiste’s true feelings were a little 
more complex than he was letting on. After 
joining a growing chorus of retired generals 
last week calling on Rumsfeld to resign, 


Batiste told TIME that he was actually seeth- 
ing as the Defense chief came to call. “When 
I introduce the Secretary of Defense to my 
troops, I’m going to be a loyal subordinate,” 
he said. “But it was boiling inside me. Every 
time I looked at him, I was thinking about ... 
that s war plan, I was thinking about 
Abu Ghraib, and I was thinking about the 
challenges I had every day trying to rebuild 
the Iraqi military that he disbanded.” 
Batiste, it turns out, wasn’t the only one 
holding his fire. Over the past several 
weeks, the extent of the military’s unhappi- 
ness with Rumsfeld has exploded into what 
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is already being called the Revolt of the 
Generals. Half a dozen retired generals 
have used newspaper opinion pages and 
in the case of Lieut. General Greg Newbold, 
TIME magazine (see TIME.com) 
months of silence and call for Rumsfeld's 
head. That in turn has rekindled the debate 
about whether the Iraqi invasion was il] 


to break 


conceived in the first place, and, if so, who 
is to blame. President George W. Bush is 
sued a defiant defense of his Pentagon 
boss—if not the larger enterprise itself 
from Camp David, where he went to spend 
Easter: “Secretary Rumsfeld’s 
and steady leadership is exactly what is 
needed at this critical period. He has my full 
support and deepest appreciation.” General 
Richard Myers, the recently retired Chair 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and retired 
General Tommy Franks, the main architect 
of the Afghanistan and Iraq interventions, 
also quickly leaped to Rumsfeld’s defense 
In Washington such high praise from the 


energetic 


President is sometimes the prelude to an ex 
ecution. And behind the scenes, there are in 
dications that the moment for a shuffle could 
be approaching, says a former White House 
official who has worked with Rumsfeld 
“There are people in the building who would 
like to see ‘peace with honor,” the official 
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told Time, dusting off a reference to the 1968 
campaign theme that helped elect Richard 
Nixon. But a senior White House official in- 
sisted that Bush would not be pushed into re- 
moving the Pentagon boss. “No one has ever 
mentioned a timeline for his tenure,’ he said. 

Open revolts by the top military brass 
against their civilian minders are rare but 
not unprecedented. General MacArthur 
objected to Harry Truman’s handling of the 
Korean War and was fired in 1951. The Air 
Force didn’t like the way Lyndon Johnson 
handpicked bombing targets during the 
Vietnam War. And Bill Clinton had to back 


down after he ordered the Pentagon to open- | 


ly admit homosexuals in 1993 by settling on 
the narrower “Don't ask, don't tell” policy. 

But what distinguishes the latest rebel- 
lion is that the retired generals are taking on 
their old boss not over policy or budgets but 
the operation of an ongoing war. And it is a 
message that will probably be heard more 
deeply by voters than the usual criticism 
from Capitol Hill or editorial boards, par- 
ticularly because the generals are making 
essentially the same argument: Rumsfeld 
was wrong to disband the Iraqi military, has 
ignored the advice of people with far more 
battlefield experience and has shown too 
little concern about the abuses of Iraqi 
prisoners. The generals also argue that 
Rumsfeld insisted on too small a force for 
the invasion, abandoning the doctrine 
championed by former Secretary of State 
and four-star general Colin Powell in 1991 
after the Gulf War to attack rarely and then 
only with overwhelming force. Rumsfeld 
wanted to prove the Powell Doctrine obso- 
lete. Instead, he has probably guaranteed 
that it will be followed for years. 

There is some evidence that the retirees 
are speaking for other generals still on active 
duty. “I think” said former U.S. Central 
Command boss Anthony C. Zinni, a retired 
Marine four star, “a lot of people are biting 
their tongues.” But not everyone: some still 
in uniform have criticized the retirees for 
speaking up now instead of before the war, 
when the brass accepted Rumsfeld’s de- 
mands for a smaller, lighter force. But one 
consistent part of the indictment is that 
Rumsfeld made clear he wouldn't listen to 
views that didn’t match his own anyway. 
Lieut. General Newbold made that point in 
his essay in TIME last week, when he wrote 


that Rumsfeld marginalized former Army | 
General Eric Shinseki after the Chief of Staff | 


suggested in a hearing before Congress that 
much larger forces would be needed follow- 
ing the invasion. “They only need the mili- 
tary advice when it satisfies their agenda,” 
said Major General John Riggs, who spoke 
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What distinguishes 

the latest rebellion 

is that the retired 
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ir old boss not over 

policy or budgets but 

the operation of 

an ongoing war 


out on National Public Radio last Thursday. | 


While the military's reproach is the most 
remarkable, it follows some public criticism 


of Rumsfeld from the civilian side of the | 


Administration that seems to signal he is no 
longer feared. Last month, Condoleezza 
Rice acknowledged “tactical errors, thou- 
sands of them” in the conduct of the war. 
That remark, which Rice later characterized 
as a figure of speech, led Rumsfeld to re- 
spond, “I don’t know what she was talking 
about, to be perfectly honest.” And though 
he bears some responsibility for overstating 
the case for war before the invasion, Powell 
took aim at his old rival Rumsfeld too, say- 





ing last week, “We made some serious mis- 
takes in the immediate aftermath of the fall 
of Baghdad. We didn’t have enough troops 
on the ground. We didn’t impose our will. 
And as a result, an insurgency got started, 
and ... it got out of control.” 

Retired Marine Zinni has said the best 
outcome would be for Rumsfeld to resign 
rather than force Bush to fire him. But 


several well-placed Republicans say that - 


Rumsfeld’s fate may be as much in the hands 
of the Vice President as in the President's. Al- 
though Rumsfeld is more responsible than 
any other man for the rise of Dick Cheney 
during the 1970s, their roles have since re- 


versed, and now the protégé is protecting the } 


mentor. Between the two of them, Cheney 


and Rumsfeld have run the Pentagon for al- : 


most 12 of the last 32 years. It’s the federal 
agency each knows best, and neither man 
has any patience for insubordination from 


men and women in uniform. Cheney began | 


his four-year stint as Defense Secretary in 
1989 by publicly scolding Air Force General 
Larry Welch, who lobbied for missile pro- 
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grams without Cheney's O.K. Not long after, © 


Cheney fired Welch's successor for making 
unauthorized statements to reporters before 
the first Gulf War in 1990. “The possibility of 
Rumsfeld leaving has definitely crossed the 


President’s mind,” the former White House | 


official told TiME last week. “The key to it is 
the relationship with Cheney, and I don’t 
know where that is right now.” 

But there is also the question of 
Rumsfeld’s ability to function along the 
Pentagon’s polished corridors. A veteran of 
the highest level E-Ring meetings predict- 
ed that Rumsfeld will wonder whether he 
is hearing what the uniformed officers are 
really thinking. A natural instinct in that sit- 
uation, he added, would be to invite fewer 
military officers to high-level meetings— 
thus potentially adding to the distance be- 
tween the uniforms and the civilians. 

A friend who recently spent the week- 
end with Rumsfeld and his wife predicted 
Rumsfeld would stay for the duration: “They 
will have to pry him from his stand-up desk 
with a crowbar.” In Cairo last week, Rums- 
feld tried to take it all in stride. “If every time 
two or three people disagreed, we changed 
the Secretary of Defense of the United 
States, it would be like a merry-go-round.” 
But Rumsfeld may again be underestimat- 
ing the strength of an insurgency—this one 
in his own backyard. Other retired officers 
are expected to make their views known soon. 
Which means this Revolt of the Generals 
has yet to run its course. —With reporting by 
Mike Allen, Perry Bacon Jr., Matthew Cooper, Sally 
B. Donnelly and Mark Thompson/Washington 
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am As the official tire of the Indy Racing League, Firestone 

BY salutes Helio Castroneves and Marlboro Team Penske 
powered by Honda for their win at St. Petersburg. 

Superstar drivers place high value on a tire that 

delivers a #1 finish race after race, year after year. 
The heart and soul of racing go into Firestone street 
tires, built with technologies developed on the circuit, 
to perform like a champion for you and the pros. 
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Was Mowed Down 


After 43 years on the run, La Cosa Nostra’s boss of bosses 
finds himself out of hideaways—and fresh laundry 


OU HAVE NO IDEA WHAT YOU 


‘VE DONE,” THE 73-YEAR-OLD 


man muttered after he failed to bar the farmhouse door to 
Renato Cortese, the police officer who had burst through to 


take him into custody. Corte 


se brushed off the remark asa 


typical bad guy’s pro forma plea of innocence. He was cer- 


tain he had his man. The soft-spoken, cigar-smoking cop 
witha salt-and-pepper beard had been on the hunt for seven years, 
staring at version after version of sketches of the fugitive. “I'd had 


dreams about him, of his face, of the c 


apture,” he said. When the actu- 


al momentarrived, even Cortese’s quarry—who had been at large for 


four decades—understood the jig wa 


sup. “We just looked each other 


in the eye,” Cortese told TIME. “We knew it was over for both of us.” 


After 43 years, Bernar- 
do Provenzano, the 
Sicilian Mafia’s elu- 
sive capo dei capi, 

the boss of bosses, 

was run to ground 

just a mile west of 

the town of his birth, 


<7 


Corleone, a place 

made famous by the 

fictional protagonists in 

Mario Puzo’s saga The God 
father. Provenzano had run 
the enormous La Cosa 

Nostra crime organization 

by way of messages on slips 

of paper, called pizzini, 
smuggled out from his hid- 

ing places over the years. 

3ut Cortese finally found 

him by following peri- 

patetic packages of clean 
laundry from the home of 
Provenzano’ wife in Corleone. 
Each delivery of clothing went 
from way station to way station 
until it finally reached a farm- 
house. Ataround 10 a.m. on April 
11, Cortese, belly down in the 
brush on ahilltop less than a mile 
away, stared through high-pow- 
ered Celestron binoculars and 
saw ahand reach outand takea 
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package of laundry dropped off 
bya man from Corleone. It was 
the first time Cortese had seen 
any sign of life from inside the 
farmhouse after days of surveil 
lance. “When I saw someone 
take the package, I was pretty 
sure it was him,” says Cortese, 41. 
“The adrenaline was pumping.” 
After an impromptu hushed 
meeting with his team in the 
woods, Cortese and the 
police piled intoa van 
and rolled slowly 
down the hill to the 
property. Revolver 
drawn, Cortese led 
the charge, busting 
open the plate-glass 
outer door. Proven- 
zano’s odyssey was 
over. He was going to 
prison for life, hav- 
ing been convicted in 
absentia on multiple 
counts of murder, 
His appearance 
was amazingly con- 
sistent with the specula- 
tive police portraits drawn 
over the years; the last 
known photograph was 
taken in 1959. The boss 
had evaded capture by liv- 
inga peasant’s life, by 
counting on cover from 
the locals—and perhaps on the 
strength of his hit-man nick- 
name “Bennie the Tractor.’ (You 
didn’t want to be mowed down 
by Bennie.) Cortese actually 
came close to Provenzano in 
January 2001, but his target 
slipped away during a raid near 
the town of Mezzojuso. Last 






year, after 50 of Provenzano’s 





aides were captured in a sweep, 
Cortese said it was logical that 
Provenzano might move closer 
to his hometown. “If we'd 
scorched the earth around him, 
where would he go? We figured 
he’d go to where his oldest 


friends were.” 

They were right. In the 
farmhouse near Corleone, 
Provenzano stayed tucked safe- 


NO DOUBT 
IN MY MIND.” 





ly inside while a shepherd 
served as cover, tending a flock 
and making cheese. After the ar- 
rest, police found a rudimentary 
bathroom, a double bed, an 
electric heater and a nightstand. 
Ona table, there were two type 
writers and several Bibles with 
underlined passages, as well as 
some 100 pizzini, which investi- 
gators hope will lead to further 


“1 KNEW IT WAS 
HIM. THERE WAS 


arrests. Two days after Proven 
zano’s capture, the shack where 
he had slept and worked was 
sealed offas police conducted 
forensic studies. Buta walk 
through the adjoining barn and 
makeshift area for producing 
cheese offered the sour smell of 
turned sheep's milk anda scene 
strewn with strainers, alumi 
num buckets filled with blocks 








of Pecorino cheese and a large 
bag of salt. Hanging on the wall 


were pictures of the Virgin Mary 
and the Catholic saint Padre Pio, 
and four 2006 freebie calen 
dars, none of which had yet been 
turned to April. The squalid 
conditions were “evidence of 

[ Provenzano's] dedication to 
pure power,’ Interior Under 
Secretary Alfredo Mantovano 
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WHO WILLBETHE 
NEXT CAPO? 


A battle for succe: 
may break out between 





left, and 
. Like Prove 
; 


each has been on the run 


Zano, 


told TIME. “He had acquired this 
perverse charisma, a figure who 
appears to take nothing for him 
self for the opportunity to rule 
Over! everyone else. 

Provenzano grew up poor in 
Corleone. The real-life don be- 
gan his rise after World War II 
when he and his paesano Toto 
Riina did much of the whacking 
for rising boss Luciano Liggio 
In 1958 Riina and Provenzano 
led a deadly ambush on the 
ruling boss Michele Navarra, 
leaving Liggio the undisputed 
godfather. Provenzano disap- 
peared into the hills in 1963 
after an internal Mafia feud 
erupted. When Liggio died in 
prison in 1993, Riina took over 
as top boss, with Provenzano as 
his No. 2. Riina was captured 
the same year and remains be 
hind bars. Provenzano trans 
formed the Mafia into a less 
violent, more economically effi 
cient machine after Riina’s 
bloody war with the Italian state 
in the 1980s and early 1990s put 
the squeeze on La Cosa Nostra 

Giuseppe Lumia, amember 
of the Italian Parliament's anti 
Mafia commission, says the 
arrest is ultimately a chance to 
get closer to the core of Italy's 
organized-crime problem. “We 
need to take it to the next step, to 
break the Mafia’s bonds with ele 
ments of the political and eco 
nomic system,” he says. But the 
arrest can also cut another way. 
Remember what Provenzano 
said? “You have no idea what 
you've done.” Lumia is worried 
that those words may signal a 


bloody battle forsuccession. 
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The Tomatoes of Wrath 


With Hamas in power, Palestinians face financial 
shortfalls, shortages and spoiled vegetables 


By PHIL ZABRISKIE GAZA CITY 


HE GOATS WERE HAPPY, BUT THE PEO- 

ple feeding them were forlorn as they 

dumped loads of unsellable cherry 

tomatoes in the scrub of central Gaza. 
Hundreds of tons of the vegetable used to 
be exported from the area, but last week 
the Palestinian Economic and Development 
Authority, which operates greenhouses 
abandoned by Israeli settlers, could only 
trash much of the crop. Since Hamas’ elec- 
toral victory in the Palestinian territories, 
Israel has, in effect, blocked commerce by 
virtually sealing the borders, citing contin- 
ued attacks by Palestinian militants. The 
closings also prevent almost all imports. Now 
anxious U.N. workers in Gaza City fret that 
they will soon run out of food to hand out to 
even more anxious Palestinian refugees. 
Walid Safiz, 28, a vendor selling sundries at 
the Friday market in Gaza City, said business 
was down 80% because, with international 
financing and subsidies frozen, the govern- 
ment can’t pay its roughly 160,000 civil ser- 
vants. Says Safiz: “If they don’t get salaries, 
they don’t buy anything.” On Saturday, Pal- 
estinian cops, angry over unpaid salaries, 
stormed a government building. 

Since taking power on March 29, 
Hamas, refusing to recognize Israel’s right 
to exist, has been scrambling to respond to 
the chief consequences of victory: a freeze 
in funding to the Palestinian government 
by the U.S. and many members of the 


European Union. For now, Hamas leaders, 
facing dwindling postelection optimism, 
can be glad that popular frustration and 
anger are pointed at Israel, the U.S. and 
Europe. Flexibility on the part of the inter- 
national community would ease their dif- 
ficulties, but meanwhile Hamas must find 
a way to stem the crisis or risk having op- 
probrium turned its way. 

There is scarce room for maneuver- 
ing: most international capitals have cho- 
sen not to receive Hamas’ leaders. Pledges 
of funding from a handful of Arab coun- 
tries—even if delivered—wouldn’t make 
up the financial shortfall. Israel has sus- 





TIT FOR TAT: After a Palestinian rocket 
attack, Israelis destroyed this greenhouse 
pended monthly payments of approximate- 
ly $50 million in tax and customs revenues 
it collects for the Palestinians. And it will 
not talk to Hamas until it halts attacks on 
Israel by all Palestinian factions. Even as 
Hamas, which has itself held to a cease-fire, 
tries to stem attacks by other militants, 
Israel says it will continue to retaliate, in- 
creasing economic damage. 

Prime Minister Ismail Haniya lashed 
out at Israel and the West last Tuesday for 
trying “to force our people to kneel down.” 
But his administration is searching for 
ways out of the crisis, which might mean 
making conciliatory gestures toward Israel. 
According to Sami Abu Zuhri, a Hamas 
spokesman in Gaza, Hamas as an organiza- 
tion will not recognize Israel and would seek 
only an “interim solution” to the current 
impasse, but spokesmen for the govern- 
ment, as well as some Palestinian officials, 
have suggested that almost all options could 
be on the table—including, perhaps, recog- 
nition in some roundabout form—if Israel 
in return would withdraw to the 1967 bor- 
ders and close all settlements in the West 
Bank. “Hamas has made significant strides 
to evolve, which have so far not been in- 
ternationally acknowledged,” says Nicolas 
Pelham, senior Middle East analyst with 
the International Crisis Group. 

As focused as Hamas must be on estab- 
lishing international ties, it must also watch 
rival factions at home, particularly the par- 
ty it ousted from power, Fatah. Already 
Haniya’s administration is sparring with 
President Mahmoud Abbas, who belongs to 
Fatah, over contro] of Palestinian security 
forces. And it is not just Fatah. A member of 
Islamic Jihad who called himself Abu Aziz 
told TiME his cadres will continue firing 
homemade Qassam rockets into Israel. 

Resolving those problems will require 
a subtlety that so far seems in short supply. 
Atarally in Jabalya refugee camp on Friday, 
Haniya addressed a crowd of thousands, 
making no policy statements but instead 
trying to gird his listeners for future strug- 
gles. “We are facing an unholy alliance led 
by the American Administration to cut aid to 
the poor and oppressed Palestinian people,” 
he said. “We will not give in, and attempts 
to isolate the government will fail.” After he 
finished speaking, a throng surrounded his 
car. He drove slowly away, supported, ex- 
alted, but with his thoughts and plans, much 
like Hamas’ still a mystery. —With reporting by 
Jamil Hamad/Ramallah 


—ISMAIL HANIYA, 
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BY TOM ZOELLNER 


THE ODDS WERE EXCELLENT THAT THE DIAMOND IN THE ENGAGE- 
ment ring I gavemy fiancée had passed through the De Beers chain. 
At the time I bought it in 2000, the cartel controlled up to 75% of 
the world’s rough diamonds. The most likely point of origin— 
statistically speaking—was the mine at Orapa in Botswana. But the 
symbol of my love also could have come from Russian Siberia or 
the Premier Mine in South Africa or from the war spoils of Angola. 
There was no way to trace its history, except to say De Beers’ office 
in Londonwas the probable point of transfer to America. The dia- 





mond easily outlasted my busted engage- 
ment, but retracing its trip from the mine 
to me would reveal a world of conflict, 
competition, bloodshed and a remark- 
able global-marketing machine. 


PTHE CARTEL 

THE ADDRESS IS 17 CHARTERHOUSE 
Street. Ten times every year, near the 
open-air stalls of Smithfield Market in 
central London, about 80 of the diamond 
world’s most powerful men meet here. 
Each client is led into a second-floor 
room, Coffee and tea are offered. An at- 
tendant comes back with what looks like a 
yellow-and-black plastic lunchbox. Inside 
are gem diamonds of all varying types and 
sizes. There are no negotiations over 
price, only an implied choice: Take it or 





CAFUNFO, ANGOLA A\ a diamond dear’ 


to earn a living from this poor country 
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leave it. These events are called “sights,” and the host is De Beers 
Consolidated Mines Ltd. The stones passed out here represent 
slightly fewer than half the total carats released to the world every 
month. To be a “sightholder” means you have convinced De Beers 
you will not make waves by selling too much from the box at whole- 
sale or by protesting the quality of your allotment. You are virtually 
guaranteed to make a healthy profit from your box, whose cost can 
range from $] million to $30 million. 

De Beers has managed the remarkable feat of operating a 
17th century economic model in a 21st century 
world. Fluctuations of supply and demand 
are not tolerated. Three floors beneath us are 
a series of vaults that contain the world’s larg- 
est stockpile of unpolished diamonds—the 
best estimates put it at half a billion dollars. 
To De Beers, they remain much more valu- 
I able right where they are. The continuing 
stability of the diamond industry depends 
on an artificial scarcity that De Beers has 
worked hard to create. 


Most spectacularly, after geologists in the Soviet Union came 
across a huge field of diamonds in the Siberian tundra in 1956, De 
Beers made an unprecedented offer: it would buy the entire run 
at a guaranteed price. The profits—estimated at $25 million a 
year—bolstered the Kremlin's treasury and helped fund the build- 
up of nuclear arms. The Russian gems went into the vaults under 
Charterhouse Street. When the Soviet Union unraveled in 1990, 
De Beers went back to Moscow, offering the transitional govern- 
ment $1 billion in exchange for part of the nation’s stockpile of 
Siberian diamonds. Diamonds were a $40 billion retail business 
by the 1990s. Only one thing could threaten its position—a large 
supply of stones outside the grasp of the cartel. 

In a corner of the Australian Outback, it finally happened. At 
the bottom of a tunnel near Barramundi Gap, warm water was 
seeping from the rocks. That was a clue toa find that now produces 
about 100,000 carats of dull-brown rough every day and has about 
1 trillion carats left to give. The Argyle Diamond Mine is the rich- 
est in the world in terms of the sheer number of stones, but they 
are small and dingy, mostly the color of breakfast tea. They seemed 
destined to end up as knife blades, dental tools and drilling bits. 








From The Heartless Stone: A Journey Through the World of Diamonds, Deceit, and Desire; 


Tom Zoellner. Reprinted by permission of the author 


‘s shop, men try 
precious stones 


Like every other new diamond mine of consequence, it was 
co-opted by De Beers. Trouble erupted almost immediately. The 
cartel’s directors started telling Argyle to stockpile a good portion 
of its diamonds to counterbalance a wave of smuggled stones com- 
ing in from the Angolan civil war. The agreed price per carat also 
dropped from $12 to around $9 in the first year of the partnership. 
By 1996 the Australians had had enough. Argyle would try to sell 
directly to Indian manufacturers through a Bombay office. The 
cartel tried a power play: it dumped $400 million of cheap rough 
into India to undercut the price of Argyle’s diamonds. 

De Beers’ fear tactics failed. The Australians had managed to 
fashion a new branding identity for their brownish stones. Attrac- 
tive phrases were coined to describe unappealing goods: “cham- 
pagne diamonds,’ “cognac diamonds.” This was an ironic rehash of 
an unsuccessful De Beers campaign in the 1940s to unload brown 
diamonds on the U.S. market. A globalization drama played out on 
a grand scale as millions of Australian gems were pressed into rings 
in Indian factories and shipped to America, Japan and elsewhere. 

By the end of 2004, the legendary “single channel” institut- 
ed by the British imperialist Cecil Rhodes had sprung so many 
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SURAT, INDIA A worker in a diamond-polishing factory breaks for 
lunch. His labor turns low-quality diamonds into a major export 
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SURAT Diamond merchants here captured trade 
once dominated by New York City, Israel and Belgium 


leaks that De Beers controlled slightly less than half the world’s 
supply of rough diamonds, down from 80% just a few years be- 
fore. Now it was seeking to reinvent itself again as a branding 
tool. It still had half a billion rough in the vaults, plus a brilliant 
advertising team and the power to bend its remaining sighthold- 
ers to its will. 


MANGOLA 

jo? SAVIMBI DIED IN A WAY THAT MIGHT MOST HAVE PLEASED 
him. It took 17 bullets to bring him down. The Maoist-trained 
guerrilla leader who had bankrolled his army with millions of 
illicit diamonds was dead. The government of Angola signed a 
peace treaty with Savimbi’s rebel army less than two months later. 
The news was greeted with quiet celebration in the diamond 
quarters of Antwerp and New York. Angola had virtually invented 
“blood diamonds’—the stones used to finance civil wars in Africa. 
Savimbi and his movement had been responsible for up to half a 
million carats a year, bartered for AK-47s and rocket-propelled 
grenades. Savimbi’s death in the spring of 2002 paved the way 
for Angola’s entry into the plan for gem certification known 
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as the Kimberley Process, which the diamond indus- 
try had been forced to create the year before under 
pressure from the U.N. 

“We didn’t want to become another fur,” a di- 
amond executive told me. Any nation that ex- 
ports diamonds is required to seal the stones 
inside a tamperproof container with a document 
certifying that they were not mined in the midst 
of a war. Angola was brought into the system 11 
months after Savimbi’s assassination. But Savim- 
bi’s death brought no peace to the diamond fields. In 
some ways, it made things worse. Poorly paid govern- 
ment troops, as well as defeated rebel veterans, were sud- 
denly left without an enemy to fight, 
though they had their weapons. 

Just before I arrived in Angola, the 
bodies of four men were pulled out of 
the Cuango River. All had been eviscer- 


NEW YORK CITY A Fifth 
Avenue jeweler helps a 
customer try on a ring. 
Even fine diamonds have 
limited resale value 
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Me TOKYO, JAPAN 
/ Adiamond Hello 
Ze” Kitty (with aruby 
ribbon, sapphire nose 
“4, and onyx eyes) sold for 
f $49,000 at a Tokyo fair 
have patience, this is easy,” 
Amvalin told me. 

There are more than 
4,000 workers in this factory, 
which is the largest one in 

Surat and claims to be the larg- 
est diamond-polishing facility 

in the world. The owner, Chan- 
drakant Sanghavi, told me he moves 
more than 10 million diamonds out of his 

plant every year. Diamonds were the revolution India needed, he 
said. They were bringing jobs and housing to people who had noth- 
ing before. In less than a decade of wild growth, the stones had af- 









fected the household economies of 10 million people in the state of 


Gujarat—meaning that person, or somebody in his or her family, had 
a job polishing diamonds 12 hours a day at 10¢ a stone. This was a 
mass of people equivalent to the population of Los Angeles.“We are 
doing something big here,” said Sanghavi. “This will change India.” 

This was the genius of India. It takes in the garbage of the dia- 
mond world, slaps 58 facets on it, sets it in gold and sends it on. 
These tiny specks are now the fifth most valuable export of a nation 
that hasn’t mined diamonds from its own soil for more than a cen- 
tury. India’s factories, processing an astonishing 92% of the world’s 
diamonds today, have stolen the majority of business away from the 
old master craftsmen of New York City, Israel and Belgium. 


@JIAPAN 

THE JAPANESE HAD NO NEED FOR DIAMONDS. THE ENGAGEMENT RING 
had no place in their historical notion of romance. No rings were 
ever exchanged. But in the mid-1960s, the De Beers cartel looked at 
Japan and saw potential. The J. Walter Thompson advertising agen- 


“We didn’t want to become another fur,” a diamond executive told me 


ated. The assumption was that the killers had been searching for 
missing stones in the dead men’s digestive tracts. “Of course, these 
are ‘blood diamonds,” said Rafael Marques, a researcher with the 
Open Society Initiative for Southern Africa who is trying to docu- 
ment the human-rights abuses. “In some senses, it is even more 
bloody than a war diamond. It used to be one enemy attacking an- 
other. Now you have private security firms and government soldiers 
literally slaughtering people.” 


BInNDIA 

WHAT INDIA OFFERS IS SWEAT. IT WAS AT LEAST 90° AT MIDDAY 
inside the Sanghavi Diamond Co. plant in the northern India city of 
Surat, where hundreds of men were grinding stones on spinning 
metal wheels. Four men were assigned to each wheel, hunched 
around it like poker players around a pot. J watched a young man 
named Manesh Amvalin putting facets into a tiny stone. His hands 
were covered with perspiration. He had already done 25 diamonds 
that day, and he would be paid the equivalent of a dime each. “If you 
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cy was hired to flood the Japanese media with advertising touting 
the rings as a symbol of Western sexuality and prosperity. In 1966 
less than 1% of Japanese women received a diamond ring when they 
married. By 198] that figure had rocketed to 60%. And after anoth- 
er decade of sustained advertising, close to 90% of Japanese brides 
got diamond rings when they married. Japan had become the 
world’s second largest consumer of diamonds. 


HOW DO YOU GET RID OF SOMETHING LIKE THIS? A FRIEND SUGGESTED 
that I post it on eBay. I could hurl it into the Atlantic Ocean. I could 
sell it back to a jeweler. But then I would be contributing, in a tiny 
way, to a trade that brings misery to millions of people across the 
world. In the end, this seemed my only option. The jeweler, a gre- 
garious man, chatted with me as he worked on the gold prongs 
that held the diamond in place. “What's going to happen to it?” I 
asked. “I'll put it into a new setting, try to sell it in the store,” he 
said. I looked at it for what I knew would be the last time. Its mem- 
ory would be erased the second I walked out the door. a 
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Whale 
On the 
Plate 


BY UNMESH KHER AND 
TOKO SEKIGUCHI TOKYO 


A LITTLE AFTER NOON ONE MON- 
day inate January, a buzz of antici- 
pation filled the cafeteria of the No. 1 
Elementary School in the sleepy 
former whaling town of Shirahama, 
Wakayama Prefecture, Japan. Thanks 
to the exertions of the local fish- 
eries association and board of edu- 
cation, the 21 young scholars in the 


room were about to get a special treat with 
their workaday portions of milk, rice, salad 
and mandarin oranges: marinated, deep- 
fried fillet of whale. The greasy feast was one 
of 704 similar lunches the board has provid- 
ed to 339 schools in the prefecture since Jan- 
uary 2005. “Reaction from parents has been 
uniformly positive,” declared princi- 
pal Yukio Hamanaka. Ditto for 
the students, who played 
paper-rock-scissors to 
divvy up seconds. 
The lunch was f ( 
part of a campaign = 
launched by Japan's {2% 
central and local Yo) 
governments’ to r 
save the country’s 
most controversial 


] 


a 


tion. Even as Japan 
steps up efforts to end 
the 19-year moratorium 












The Yushin Maruwith 
a whale it harpooned 
in the Southern 
Ocean in January 


on commercial whaling imposed by the In- 
ternational Whaling Commission (1wc), its 
seafood-loving citizens are less and less en- 
thusiastic about tucking into the catch. As a 
result, trade inventories of the tough, gamy 
meat have climbed 1,000 tons since the late 
1990s, to around 3,000 tons today—about 
as much as gets eaten annually. 

The average Japanese, who 
clearly prefers watching 
whales to eating them, 
ingests barely an 
ounce of the meat 

™ each year, com- 
\ pared with 13 Ibs. 


My chicken and 79 
~* Ibs. of fish. 

ad Japan is grim- 

—~ ly determined, 

’ however, to ex- 
pand its whaling 

business, in part as 





of beef, 22 Ibs. of 





cover for its $14 billion commercial fishing 
industry, which is increasingly being target- 
ed by other environmental bodies. Although 
slackening demand has pushed wholesale 
prices of whale meat down 10% to 30% over 
the past year alone, it remains costly, at a 
wholesale rate that ranges between $3.70 
and $70 per lb., depending on the cut. The 
marbled tail meat is prized by connoisseurs, 
as is whale sashimi, which is eaten with grat- 
ed ginger or garlic to mask the odor. “I’ve 
had the meat,” says Miki Ikari, 30, an ac- 
count manager in Tokyo, “and I wasn’t im- 
pressed. It could disappear from the earth, 
and I wouldn't miss it one bit.” 

That isn’t likely to happen anytime soon, 
Like its whaling ally Iceland, Japan gets its 
meat by exploiting a loophole in the rwe’s 
moratorium that permits members to cull 
whales for scientific study~a practice ce- 
tologists now consider mostly unnecessary 
because of advances in tracking and DNA 
technology. The hunting itself is done by 
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natural 


resources 


whaling stems from 
concerns about what 
it considers the ex- 
cessive regulation of 
marine resources—a crucial issue for a 
country that consumes a third of the 
world’s catch of tuna. Japan has repeatedly 
been accused of overfishing. “If we allow 
whaling to be banned on the basis of unsci- 
entific reasons and value judgments,” says 
Moronuki, “the [restrictions] may extend 
to other fisheries as well.” 

So Japan has been doling out aid to de- 
veloping members of the rwc, such as the 
Pacific islands of Nauru and Tuvalu, to 
line up support ahead of the annual meet- 
ing in St. Kitts and Nevis this June. “If the 
pro-whaling forces succeed in achieving 
a simple majority this year,” says Austra- 





lain restaurant 


in Tokyo 


“If the pro-whaling forces succeed ... it’ll set back the cause of conservation.” 


Japan’s only whaling fleet, owned by Ky- 
odo Senpaku Kaisha of Tokyo, a ship- 
chartering firm. Sales of the meat are 
used solely to fund Japan’s Institute of Ce- 
tacean Research (Ick), which conducts 
the studies. “The rwc convention stipu- 
lates that any by-product be processed 
and used,” explains Hideki Moronuki of 
the Fisheries Agency. But independent 
scientists say the slaughter is wildly dis- 
proportionate to the research it produces. 
There will be plenty to process when 
Kyodo Senpaku’s fleet returns this month. 
Japan has in recent years steadily upped the 
number of whales it harpoons around the 
Antarctic, despite repeated condemnations 
from the rwc. The group last year voted 
against the country’s plans to expand its 
quota; Japan has done so anyway. This year 
its “scientific” expedition is scheduled to 
haul in 1,240 whales, mainly minkes, but 
also 100 sei whales, 10 sperm whales and 10 
fin whales, all of which are endangered. 
That's twice as many as were taken in 2000, 
more than even the number hauled in by 
Norway, which simply ignores the moratori- 
um. Next year Japan plans to bag 50 hump- 
backs, the endangered giants famous for 
their spectacular breaches and eerie sub- 
aqueous songs. Stanford University cetolo- 
gist Stephen Palumbi says their addition to 
the scientific catch will confound attempts 
to monitor poaching through the DNA test- 
ing of meat, a method that has proved re- 
markably effective in recent years. 
Frustrated by Japan’s defiance of the 
twc—and the nation’s insistence on hunt- 
ing in the Southern Ocean Whale Sanc- 


tuary around Antarctica—Greenpeace led a 
campaign this year to boycott goods sold by 
companies with a stake in Kyodo Senpaku, 
including Nippon Suisan Kaisha, better 
known as Nissui. The $4.3 billion conglom- 
erate owns Gorton’s, one of the largest 
suppliers of frozen seafood in the U.S. 
Late last month Kyodo Senpaku abruptly 
announced that Nissui and four other firms 
that held a stake in the company would do- 
nate their shares to “public interest” cor- 
porations, including the 1cr. The firms 
involved insist that the boycott had nothing 
to do with their decision. But their with- 
drawal effectively ends corporate Japan’s 
engagement in whaling. 

The government isn’t backing down. 
Japan’s official line is that its culture is 
entwined with whaling. Some Japanese 
communities have a long tradition of 
hunting whales, but the meat wasn’t eaten 
widely until the lean years after World 
War II, when it provided an abundant 
supply of protein during chronic food 
shortages. The average Japanese was eat- 
ing only 13 oz. of the meat annually by 
1980, seven years before the rwc morato- 
rium took effect. 

Still, while most Japanese may not care 
for the meat, many object to calls to stop 
whaling. “I couldn’t care less if I don’t eat 
another whale unti) the day I die,” says Kenji 
Yamashiro, 35, a systems engineer in Tokyo. 
“But I don’t like to be told what I can or can’t 
eat by anyone other 
than my doctor.” 

Above all, Ja- 
pan’s stance on 


» Whaling antagonist 
Greenpeace captured 
the transfer of minkes 
to a factory ship 
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lia’s Environment Minister, Ian Campbell, 
who locked horns with Japanese delegates 
last year, “it'll set back the cause of conser- 
vation.” For one thing, Japan will be able to 
put an end to those pesky condemnations 
of its scientific quota. Ending the morato- 
rium, however, would require the support 
of 75% of the twc membership, and Camp- 
bell says that won't happen. But then, as far 
as Japan is concerned, absolute victory is 
probably beside the point. —With reporting 
by Lisa Clausen/Melbourne and Yuki Oda/Tokyo 
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The D.R.’s 
tropical beauty 
hides a younges 
country facing 
harsh economic 


pressures 


BY KEN STIER _ SANTODOMINGO 


IT’S PRETTY CLEAR THAT LEONEL FERNANDEZ, 53, AND NOW MIDWAY 
through his second, nonconsecutive term as President of the Dominican 
Republic, has the vision thing. When developers proposed the country’s 
first modern port during his first term, “he got it right away—‘We can be 
the Singapore of the Caribbean—his words,” recalls Dominican business- 
man Samuel A. Conde, who is looking to set up a regional logistics center. 


More recently Fernandez has been 
pitching his island as a site for movie pro- 
ductions. He hired a Florida firm to act as 
the country’s national film commission, 
and he had Robert De Niro over for lunch 
at the Presidential Palace. 

Perhaps even more audacious, for a 
country still rebounding from a colossal 
banking scandal, the D.R. is trying to ger- 
minate a new $800 million regional fi- 
nancial center. “Leonel Fernandez is very 
much a vision man ... This is exactly the 
sort of visionary 
project he abso- 
lutely loves,” says 
Gaetan Bucher, a 
Swiss-Dominican 
banker and the lead 
investor in what will 
essentially be an 
offshore entity, first 
trading Latin Amer- 
ican debt and later 
offering a safe haven 








for private wealth and corporate banking. 

There are many other parts to Fer- 
nandez’s vision of how to win a better 
place in a globalized world. Making the 
rest of the country’s economy as competi- 
tive as its beaches requires enhancing cur- 
rent strengths as an assembly export 
platform (more than 500 companies oper- 
ate from its free-trade zones) and retaining 
a bigger share of its foreign-investor- 
dominated tourism industry, which ac- 
counts for 12% of the country’s $29.1 billion 
GpP. It also means 
diversification. The 
challenge is an ur- 
gent one: 80% of 
the country’s 9 mil- 
lion inhabitants are 
under 40, and 42% 
live in poverty. More 
than 12% of them 
have already left, 
mostly for the U.S. 
They send back 
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almost $3 billion in yearly remittances. 

Fernandez has a record of delivering. 
During his first term (1996-2000), the D.R. 
enjoyed the highest growth rate in the 
Latin American region. His successor and 
predecessor, Hipdlito Mejia, presided over 
a banking scandal in 2003 that triggered an 
economic nosedive that wiped out 20% of 
GpP (imagine $2.8 trillion disappearing in 
the U.S.) and plunged an additional 1 mil- 
lion Dominicans into poverty. Since retak- 
ing the top job 20 months ago, Fernandez 
has put the country back on the mend, 
restoring macroeconomic stability and 
business confidence. Last year’s growth 
soared 9.2%, with single-digit inflation, 
down from 28.7% in 2004. 

That is not to say all is well. “The coun- 
try trusts him with the economy, but he 
does not seem to pay that much attention 
to social issues,” says José Oviedo, a sociol- 
ogist at a local Catholic university. That's 
just what soured voters on his first term: 
prosperity that did not seem to reach 
enough people. The problem is a trickle- 
down economic and political system that is 
still evolving from the dark, authoritarian 
past of the Rafael Trujillo era that left mere 
crumbs for social expenditures. Forty-five 
years later, the economy has dramatically 
diversified from its plantation foundations 
of sugar and coffee. 

Still, the system is riddled with privi- 
leges for the politically well connected, 
leaving the majority of Dominicans eking 
out a living in the underpaid informal sec- 
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China's hot dragon breath va 


tor. Spending on health and education is 
anemic, even by regional standards, and 
the rule of law is a work in progress. An un- 
usually candid recent United Nations De- 
velopment Program report torched the 
country’s élites for being out for them- 
selves with no sense of the commonweal. 

It is unclear just how much Fernandez 
means to challenge this, even though his 
Dominican Liberation Party (PLD) is slight- 
ly left (but pro-business) and his up- 
bringing quite modest. His mother fled the 
island to work as a seamstress in a New 
York City garment factory, which afforded 
Leonel some formative years in New York 
City’s Upper West Side. To many, Fernan- 
dez seems more fixated on consolidating 
power than on advancing his government's 
ambitious agenda. His government, for ex- 
ample, is spending almost as much build- 
ing a subway line—$700 million—as it does 
on education and health together. And de- 
spite his rhetorical intolerance of corrup- 
tion, Fernandez hasn't seriously challenged 
the country’s long-standing culture of im- 
punity enjoyed by thieving élites. “Leonel 
is the most capable politician we have, and 
he understands very well what the country 
needs to do to modernize, but politically he 
is proving to be very traditional, indulging 
in the most perverse forms of Dominican 
politics, paternalism and corruption,’ says 
Pedro Catrain, a deeply disappointed friend 
from law school. Fernandez, for his part, has 
said fighting corruption is a hallmark of his 
administration. 

It’s probably too early for unequivocal 
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verdicts, but it seems fair to say that Fer- 
nandez often appears to be trying to have it 
both ways. Take the recently concluded 
free-trade agreement with the U.S. Fer- 
nandez gets points for pushing the 
Dominican Congress to go along, but with 
nearly 90% of its exports going to the U.S., 
the country really had little choice. And 
Fernandez’s party delayed implementa- 
tion, which allowed a pipeline of infra- 
structure projects to go to favored 
contractors without the fuss of open bid- 
ding required by the new accord. That in- 
cludes the subway contract, which went to 
Diandino Pena, who is Fernandez’s biggest 
financial supporter. “Transparency is an 
evil word here,” says Kevin P. Manning, 
president of the local American Chamber 
of Commerce. Fernandez has likened the 
subway to Paris’ Eiffel Tower, which also 
faced opposition. 

The country’s economic troubles have 
conveniently handed international donors— 
who ponied up more than $1 billion to see it 
through the banking scandal—more lever- 
age to drive reform. Most critical for busi- 
ness is the debilitated electricity sector: 45% 
of the national utility's receivables go un- 
paid, requiring a government subsidy of 
$620 million last year. Such is the bitter fruit 
of decades of political favoritism, and 
donors such as the World Bank say they 
want to see an aggressive—and unprece- 
dented—crackdown on delinquent cus- 
tomers, no matter how, uh, connected they 
are. “If you don’t address the issue of the 
large consumers who don't pay, you have no 


emerging markets 


<4 Nearly 4,000 
workers are building 
the capital's $700 
million subway system 






¥v The new port for 
international cargo in 
Santo Domingo is 

helping spark growth 


porized 20,000 low-skilled jobs in recent years 


chance of resolving the energy-sector crisis, 
except on the backs of the poor,” says Car- 
oline Anstey, the World Bank’s Caribbean 
regional director. 

The D.R. is going to need dependable 
power to fulfill Fernandez’s vision of de- 
ploying information technology to leapfrog 
the country into future-friendly industries. 
It could not come soon enough. China’s hot 
dragon breath vaporized 20,000 low- 
skilled jobs in recent years—about 10% of 
the total in the free-trade zone, necessitat- 
ing a move up-market. Good telecommu- 
nications could make the country suitable 
for outsourcing, including call centers, but 
the D.R. is just beginning to train the le- 
gions of computer-savvy English speakers 
it needs to make a dent in swelling youth 
unemployment. Only 10% of students fin- 
ish high school. 

One key barometer of where the D.R. 
is headed: the upcoming trial of the six 
alleged masterminds of the so-called 
BANINTER (Banco Intercontinental) scan- 
dal, in which $2.5 billion was looted. For 
the first time, scions of some of the most 
élite families will be in the dock. It’s a 
case expected to go to the D.R. Supreme 
Court, which has been the focus of recent 
U.S. efforts at judicial reform. The trial 
may be just as symbolic of the Dominican 
Republic’s future as the new subway is. If 
the court’s justice isn’t perceived as fair, 
the D.R. will have a hard time slipping its 
banana-republic reputation, even though 
it will still have lovely beaches—and a 
subway. |] 
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Which is why a farmer is growing corn. 
And a farmer is growing soy. 

And why ADM is turning these crops into biofuels. 
The world's demand for energy will never stop. 


Which is why ADM will not stop. 







We're only getting started. 


wwWwadmworld.com 
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BY DANIEL KADLEC 


ONLY THREE YEARS AFTER NEW YORK ATTORNEY GENERAL ELIOT 
Spitzer cleaned up equities research on Wall Street, investors seeking advice 
on which stocks to buy and sell find themselves muttering a familiar ques- 
tion, Who do you trust? Independent analysts who are supposed to be 
conflict free arent, Big-brokerage analysts, the “sell side” bunch, are doing 
better—butthey have a long way to go. The answer, then, as ever on Wall 


Street: Trust yourself and, maybe, your dog. 
That doesn’t mean you should dismiss 


Wall Street research out of hand. Much of 


what analysts produce is helpful, especial- 
ly if what you seek is broad background on 


Technical ability is crucial, but you need determination and mental strength to make it happen. 


Make it happen 


an industry. Occasionally, analyst conclu- 
sions are earth moving. Recent testimony 
in the trial of former Enron top dogs Ken- 
neth Lay and Jeffrey Skilling revealed it 
was an analyst who first questioned the 


INDEPENDENT LAB 


Nil 





company’s finances, prompting Skilling to 
fret aloud, “They’re on to us.” 

Never adopt an analyst’s opinion as your 
own without doing some homework. Even 
professional money managers with access to 
the best minds on Wall Street do their own 
digging. “They look at research to either bol- 
ster their confidence or push them to ask 
more questions,” says Michael Mayhew, CEO 
of Integrity Research Associates of Darien, 
Conn., which vets research for institutions. 


rbs.com 
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Don't blame regulators for not going far 
enough in the cleanup campaign. A settle- 
ment reached in 2003 with 12 Wall Street 
firms forced disclosure of analyst conflicts, 
set aside $460 million to fund and distribute 
unbiased stock research to individual in- 
vestors and linked analyst pay to the per- 
formance of stocks they pick. That’s a lot 
better than the old days, when an analyst 
might tout stock of a so-so company purely 
to ingratiate himself with management 

Yet even under the new rules there is no 
guarantee that independent analyst advice 
is conflict free. Drug company Biovail has 
asserted that independent research firm 
Gradient Analytics wrote a report trashing 
the company, and that the report was paid 
for by a hedge fund that had sold Biovail 
short (a bet the stock would decline). Gradi- 
ent has said its conclusions were its own. 

The episode raises questions about the 
output of the 450 independent firms, most 
of which sprang up after the settlement. Are 
hedge funds paying for conclusions that 


would move a stock 
in their direction? 
What else don’t we 
know about how 
independent _ re- 
search firms oper- 
ate? “The Gradient 
story hasn't helped 
their image,” says 
Mayhew. 
Meanwhile, brokerage analysts are slip- 
ping back into some bad habits. Sell ratings 
spiked to 12% of all opinions after the settle- 


“Independent research firms 


ment, a sign that analysts were showing 
some backbone. But that figure slipped to 
9% last year, reports research firm StarMine. 
“There are still far too many buy ratings, and 
analysts’ [earnings] estimates are increasing- 
ly clinging around company guidance,” Mor- 
gan Stanley strategists Henry McVey and 
David McNellis wrote in a recent report. 
Here’s how you can make good use of 
research: 
Ignore any analyst rating that is more 





Homework Pays Off 


Annualized return on analysts’ stock picks 
for the two years ending April 1: 


Argus Research* iY 31.9% 
Columbine Capital* NE 20.2% 
Jefferies HNN 19.1% 
Ford Equity Research* SR 15% 
Deutsche Bank SB 13.4% 
Bank of America 13.3% 
Robert W. Baird SI 13.2% 
Thomas Weisel Sa 12.5% 
Weiss Ratings* MB 12.2% 
Smith Barney 41.5% 


than six months old. 
That just means the 
analyst has dropped 
the ball. 

Analysts’ 
sions are more im- 
portant than their 
ratings. So an up- 
grade from a sell to 
aneutral rating is more useful information 
than a long-standing buy rating. 


revl- 


Source: Investars.com 


Companies that a lot of analysts rate as 
buys and for which there is a wide range of 
earnings estimates tend to do well. Wide- 
ranging estimates signal that the analysts 
are doing their jobs, not just swallowing 
the company line. 

Research a research firm’s and an ana- 
lyst’s record. Anyone can get hot, so look at 
a two- or three-year history. Free online 
tool Investars.com is a good place to start. 

When in doubt, favor independent analysts. 
The Gradient controversy notwithstanding, 
they have fewer potential conflicts. & 
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People to Watch 
In International 


Busines 


Paul House 


CUP RI 
Canadians were 
exuberant when Tim 
Hortons, one of Canada's 
most famous restaurant 
chains, which Wendy's 
will spin off by year-end, 
went public last month 
But CEO Paul House 
wasn't surprised. “All the 
indications were that this 
was going to be a very 
popular IPO,” House 
said. Tim Hortons, named for its co-founder, a Toronto Maple 
Leafs hockey great, had sales of $1.2 billion in 2005. The chain 
serves doughnuts, coffee and lunch fare in 2,611 outlets across 
Canada. There are 292 stores in the U.S., which House hopes 
to increase to 500. The U.S. market has such entrenched rivals 
as Starbucks and Dunkin’ Donuts. But that doesn’t keep House 
awake at night. “We'll do just what we do in Canada. We offer a 
high-quality range of products at a really great price value.” 












Chuck Brymer 
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McDonald's and ison & Johnsor Bryn er succeeds Ken 
Kaess, who died March 27. A forr t ) 
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“Customers are smarter, more capable of tuning you out 


he says. What was that, Chuck? Just kidding 


Kate Swann 


British Land made Swann the first woman director at the 
150-year-old company. It is one of Britain's | argest property- 
investment firms, with holdings such as London's Broadgate 
offices and 43 Sainsbury's superstores. Swann, CEO of WH 
Smith, Britain's largest 
magazine and book retailer, 
brings valuable retail 
expertise. She is winning 
kudos for turning around 
WH Smith, which was 
headed for major losses 
when she took over in late 
2003. “Kate Swann, who 
has the CEO experience 
that boards want and isa 
woman, |S a very attractive 
candidate,” said Constance 
Bagley, an expert on 
Britain and corporate 
governance at Harvard. 
And worth the wait 
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Beneath its exquisitely crafted exterior lies an abundance of leading-edge technologies. Each designed to perfectly orchestrate your 
life, It’s a luxurious, attentive environment where your needs are the number-one priority. The RL. CV AN am AN 


BLUETOOTH"-ENABLED HANDSFREELINK » REAL-TIME TRAFFIC MONITORING’ + ZAGAT® RESTAURANT GUIDE + VOICE-ACTIVATED NAVIGATION 


*Real-time traffic monitoring available only in select markets. First year's service included. Visit acura.com or call 1-800-To-Acura for more information. © 2005 Acura. Acura, RL and HandsFreeLink are trademarks 
of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. 








The four corners of the world. 


Working in sync. Your company has great thinkers all over the globe. But how do you tap into that 
knowledge and get them to collaborate more effectively behind a shared vision? A customized document 
management solution from Ricoh can help. Our seamless global network enables us to assess, design and 
implement equipment and systems, as well as provide ongoing management and support to optimize 


your document workflow. So your entire enterprise, no matter how far-reaching, can be on the same page. 


Create, share and think as one. 


RICOH’ 


To learn more about Ricoh, go to ricoh.com/thinkasone 
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Wal-Mart’s Bank Shot - 


If the retailer gets its giant foot into the game, will 
small-town bankers—or high service fees—survive? 


By JYOTI THOTTAM 


HE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HOPE, 
Kans., a town where the noon whistle 
blows daily for its 400 residents, has 
survived all kinds of competition. The 
rural bank has remained independently 
owned for its entire 83 years, even through 
the Great Depression, says Dan Coup, its 
president and Ceo. But Coup is worried 
that his bank may not survive what he sees 
on the horizon: Wal-Mart. “They could 
run us out of business in a heartbeat.” 
Coup is one of the community bankers 
who have turned a routine 
regulatory application into a 
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MONEY CHANGER: 
Wal-Mart’s Thompson 
says the company is only 
trying to lower costs 





referendum on the world’s biggest retailer. | 
Wal-Mart submitted a filing last July asking | 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FpIc), the agency that guarantees bank 
deposits, to create a new entity called Wal- 
Mart Bank. It won't be a regular bank at 
all; the company says it will do nothing 
but process credit- and debit-card pay- 
ments internally. But the application gen- 
erated so many comment letters—3,600 
and counting—that for the first time in its 
history, the rp1c decided to hold public 
hearings on a deposit application. 

The session last week near Washington 
attracted a parade of Wal-Mart’s regular 
adversaries—unions, corporate activists, 
small-business owners—along with bankers, 


individuals and experts on both sides. But 
most comments came from rural America, 
so the agency will hold another session next 
week in Overland Park, Kans. Coup will 
testify there, along with other bankers who 
believe that their businesses will soon be the 
next to feel the weight of Wal-Mart. 

Don't think about a Wal-Mart Bank with 
ATMs, branches and tellers. Jane Thompson, 
who would be chairman of Wal-Mart Bank, 
says the new bank would have a “very nar- 
row role.” Currently, every time a customer 
swipes a credit or debit card, Wal-Mart pays 
a fee to a bank for watching over the money 
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Wal-Mart says local 
banks that operate in its 
stores need not worry 





for those few seconds as it moves between 
the customer's account and Wal-Mart's. By 
using its own bank, the company will save 
fractions of a penny on each transaction, 
yielding $5 million to $10 million a year, 
which it says can go toward lower prices. 
Critics don’t buy it and see the credit- 
debit function as the thin edge of the bank- 
ing wedge. “I cannot believe they are doing 
all of this to save $5 million a year,’ the equiv- 
alent of about nine minutes of sales, says 
Terry Jorde, president and CEO of Country 


Bank USA in Cando, N.D. The fear, says | 


Lawrence White, a professor of economics 
at New York University, is that the company 


will do to retail banking what it has done in 


apparel and groceries. Indeed, the applica- 
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BUSINESS BANKING 


| tion Wal-Mart filed would allow it to re- 
| quest a changed business plan through the 
FDIC without necessarily going through the 
entire process again. 
The real threat to banks, say Wal-Mart 
| supporters, is that the company might some- 
day attack the financial industry's juicy fee 
structure. Even a critic like Jorde concedes 
that if Wal-Mart were to offer savings ac- 
| counts and consumer loans at its usual rock- 
bottom prices, “the cost of banking services 
would decline, and consumers would say, 
‘This is great.” Wal-Mart would also be in 
a good position to reach the 10 million 
households in the U.S. that don’t use a bank 
account, says John Caskey, a professor of eco- 
nomics at Swarthmore and expert on the 
“unbanked.” The company has already punc- 
tured the high cost of check cashing, which 
hits the unbanked hardest, by offering the 
service in its stores. Caskey says that with the 
right mix of low-cost services—bill payment, 
money orders, check cashing 
and basic savings accounts— 





Wal-Mart could serve an overlooked, over- 
charged population already in its stores. 
The one thing a Wal-Mart Bank could 
probably never replace is the role of the 
small-town banker. With 8,000 charters, 
community banks have strong competi- 
tion, and their deposits finance small busi- 
nesses and home mortgages. Local bankers 
made a similar fuss, White says, when reg- 
ulators allowed regional banks to expand, 
but most of the local banks found new ways 
to compete. Local bankers know better 
than most what happens to those who don’t 
adapt to change. The closest Wal-Mart is 
35 miles away, Coup says, but “I’ve seen 
the effects that it has on our local grocery 
store. It’s now for sale.” a 
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By ALICE PARK 


MAGINE A CELL NESTLED HAPPILY IN 


TODAY'S the human body and enjoying the 
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Srlins/ Hise init do best of all possible worlds. It is en- 
not necessarily take aim (ee » dowed with immortality, the remark- 
at the cause of most able ability to divide indefinitely. 


abnormal growths— 
cancer stem 
cells 


Each time it cleaves, it makes two 
daughter cells with different fates. 
One divides again and again and again, 
spawning hundreds of copies of itself be- 
fore exhausting its powers of duplication 
and dying out. The other progeny is a 
bit more cunning, inheriting from its 
parent the gift of never-ending life. 
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It is that cell that is suddenly 
sparking the interest of cancer re- 
searchers and molecular biologists around 
the world. Known asa cancer stem cell, 
it could be the culprit behind 
a malignant tumor’s 

nasty habit of 
recurring 
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that zero in on stem J stem 
} cells could prevent cells 
| further growth, targeted 
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| year after year and popping up in distant 
| parts of the body long after the primary 
| growth is gone. Studies of that cell are 
helping scientists unravel some of can- 
cer’s deepest secrets and leading doctors 
closer to the ultimate goal of any cancer 
therapy~a cure. Think of the stem cell as 
| atumor’s master print; as long as the orig- 
inal exists, copies can be made, and the 
disease can persist. But destroy the tumor 
at its source, and the abnormal cells can't 
survive. “This represents a conceptual rev- 
olution in cancer biology,” says Dr. Robert 
| Weinberg, a cancer-research pioneer at the 
| Whitehead Institute in Cambridge, Mass. 
“This is going to explain the way a wide va- 
riety of human cancers originate and the 
way they grow.” Says Dr. Jean-Pierre Issa, 
a leukemia researcher at MD Anderson 
Cancer Center in Houston, Texas: “If we 
are able to eradicate the cancer stem cell, 
| we will be able to cure patients.” 

Those ideas are already changing the 
way doctors think about cancer. They are 
starting to set aside their decades-old ob- 
session with reducing the bulk of a cancer- 
ous growth and appreciate instead that the 
vast majority of its mass is cellular noise, a 
distraction from the tiny percentage of 
cells—perhaps as few as 3% to 5%—that are 
the real culprits. At the latest meeting of 

the American Association for Cancer 
Research, researchers at City of 


Hope Cancer Center in Duarte, 
N Calif., announced that they 
had isolated a group of 


stem cell-like cells in 
lungs that seed the 
abnormal 
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growth of small-cell lung cancers. Scientists 
at Stanford University took the concept 
even further. They were able to isolate stem 
cells from breast-cancer tumors and iden- 
tify a genetic signature that allowed them 
to predict the progression of the disease. 
“Everybody wants to talk about cancer stem 
cells now,’ says John Dick, a University of 
Toronto professor and one of the leading 
researchers in the field. “From funding 
agencies to institutions to scientists, people 
are recognizing that this is probably the 
game to be in.” 

It’s easy to see why. More than 30 years 
after the War on Cancer was declared, ma- 
lignancies in all parts of the body are still 
managing to evade the best therapies 
thrown at them. For some leukemias, sur- 
vival rates have not budged since the 


plants. Some of the cell fractions developed 
into tumors in the animals, while others did 
not. That was the first proof that the cells 
in a cancer were not homogeneous. Some 
cells were more dangerous than others. 
The challenge is to find a way to iden- 
tify and isolate those cells. Scientists are 
starting with what they know, analyzing 
the proteins that stud the surface of normal 
stem cells and looking for proteins unique 
to the cancerous cells. So far, leukemia 
experts have the edge, working from the 
knowledge of blood stem cells they have 
been building since the 1940s. Dick’s 
group in Toronto was the first to identify a 
protein, CD34, as a potential screen for 
leukemia stem cells. He showed that 
tumor cells with plenty of CD34, when 
injected into mice, flowered into cancer- 


able to migrate easily from their birthplace 
to other parts of the body, where they can 
churn out more stem cells and launch new 
tumors. Eradicating those cells at their 
source might help control the spread of 
cancers like leukemia that flare from the 
blood to the bone marrow and other tis- 
sues. Blocking a stem cell’s source of nutri- 
ents might be another effective strategy for 
drug development. Unlike normal stem 
cells, which tap into many different blood 
supplies for the oxygen and growth factors 
they need to survive, cancerous stem cells 
seem to have more addictive personalities, 
zeroing in on one source and siphoning off 
everything they need. Exploiting that de- 
pendency by finding and cutting off the 
source would provide another way to tack- 
le malignancies. 


itanding them could lead to new treatments—and maybe even a cure 





1970s. To be sure, there are gentler 
and more sophisticated forms of « 
chemotherapy and radiation, as 5 
well as clever new drugs like : 
Gleevec and Herceptin that take 
better aim at cancerous cells. But 
those therapies treat all cancer cells 
as equals. The next generation of 
treatments, doctors say, needs to [i 
recognize and target the root cause 
of tumors. “It requires a reorienta- 
tion in people's thinking,” says Wein- 
berg. “We need to focus on wiping 
out the stem cells rather than eradi- 
cating the bulk of the tumor.” 

Such a shift in thinking is al- 
ready under way, thanks to the spe- 
cial nature of cancer stem cells. 
Unlike embryonic stem cells, which 
stir up moral and political passions 
because they can, in theory, be 
used to create an entire human be- 
ing, cancer stem cells are mutated 
forms of adult stem cells that can 
only make copies of their own cell 
type, be it blood or skin or lung tissue. 
What gives those adult cells their “stem- 
ness” is the ability to generate more stem 
cells like themselves (and thus continue to 
regenerate blood or skin tissue) and to 
churn out new generations of progeny to 
replace the cells that mature and die off. 

The idea that the same process could be 
at work in cancer originated with leukemia 
researchers. In a series of studies in the 
1990s, scientists began taking leukemia cells 
from human patients, separating out frac- 
tions of those cells and putting them into 
mice specially bred to tolerate human im- 
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ous growths. Leukemia cells without the 
protein, by contrast, did nothing. 

The hope is that once those “stem- 
defining” proteins are identified, they 
might be used as targets for drug therapies 
that could lead to better cancer treatments. 
Irv Weissman, the developmental biologist 
at Stanford University who first isolated the 
blood-forming stem cell, is working on pin- 
pointing just such a suite of proteins for 
leukemia. 

Weissman and others are finding no 
shortage of targets. For one thing, cancer 
stem cells seem to be extremely mobile, 
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It could be years before any of those 
approaches yields an approved treat- 
ment. But interest in the field is growing 
rapidly, thanks in part, paradoxically, to 
President George W. Bush’s restrictions 
on embryonic-stem-cell research. Some 
of the federal funds that might otherwise 
have gone to embryonic stem cells could 
be finding their way into cancer-stem- 
cell studies. “Don’t expect anything 
before five years,” says Weissman, “but 
be angry if you don’t see anything in 
15 years.” Cancer patients, mark your 
calendars. % 
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IT’S NOT THE VILLAIN THAT THE DA VINCI CODES | TT UP TO BE. BUT IT HAS BEEN A MYSTERY. 
AN INSIDE LOOK AT THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL GROUP IN CATHOLICISM M@ BY DAVID VAN BIEMA 


n early March, Elizabeth Heil, an arts-administration graduate student at Columbia University, was watching 
previews in a movie theater on Manhattan's Upper West Side when she cracked up inappropriately. 

The trailer was for the movie The Da Vinci Code, direeted by Ron Howard and scheduled to open May 19, and 
it featured a grim-faced fellow uttering Christ's name repeatedly and then—wham!—whaling away at his already 
bloodied back with an Inquisition-issue cat-o’-nine-tails. It was not an intentionally funny scene. But Heil, who 
was familiar with the book on which the movie is baset 

Silas, a fanatical, murderous member of a bizarre Catholic gi 
is a member of the actual Opus Dei. “This is so outlandish,” 


, recognized the figure onscreen as the albino assassin 
up called Opus Dei, and couldn't suppress a giggle. She 
e recalls thinking. “I wish we were that interesting.” 








PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME 
BY ERIKA LARSEN--REDUX 


The Da Vinci Code’s Opus Dei—a power- 
ful, ultraconservative Roman Catholic faction 


riddled with sadomasochistic ritual, one of 


whose members commits serial murder in 
pursuit of a church-threatening secret—is ob- 
viously not reflective of the real-life organiza- 
tion (although author Dan Brown’s website 
states the portrayal was “based on numerous 
books written about Opus Dei as well as on 
my own personal interviews”). Yet in casting 
the group as his heavy, Brown was as shrewd 
as someone setting up an innocent man for a 
crime. You don’t choose the head of the 
Rotary. You single out the secretive guy at the 
end of the block with the off-putting tics, 
who perhaps has a couple of incidents in his 
past that will hinder an effective defense. 
That's not Heil, but it’s nota bad sketch of the 
organization to which she belongs. 

In its 78 years, Opus Dei has been a ru- 
mor magnet. Successful and secretive, it has 
been accused of using lavish riches and care- 
fully cultivated clout to do everything from 
propping up Francisco Franco's Spanish dic- 
tatorship to pushing through its founder’s 
premature sainthood to planting conserva- 
tive minions in governments from Warsaw to 
Washington. Brown’s treatment of the group 
had seemed to represent an untoppable high- 
sewage mark—that is, until the movie trailer 
appeared. Says Juan Manuel Mora, director 
of Opus Dei’s communications department 
in Rome: “Reading a print version is one 
thing. Seeing the color images is another.” 

Yet Mora and his colleagues have inau- 
gurated a countertrend, in part by breaking 
their organization's historical silence. They 
spoke at length on record to John Allen, a re- 
spected print and television Vatican com- 
mentator, and offered him unprecedented 
access to Opus Dei records and personnel. In 
November he responded with Opus Dei: An 
Objective Look Behind the Myths and Reali- 
ty of the Most Controversial Force in the 
Catholic Church (Doubleday), probably the 
most informed and sympathetic treatment 
of the group ever penned by an outsider. 
Opus has since talked freely to other jour- 
nalists, including TIME’. 

But Opus’ public relations offensive 
hasn't quite managed to close the gap be- 
tween what critics say it is about and its own 
version of the story. On one side there is “Oc- 
topus Dei, or, as the current issue of Harper's 
magazine puts it, “to a great extent ... an au- 
thoritarian and semi-clandestine enterprise 
that manages to infiltrate its indoctrinated 
technocrats, politicos and administrators in- 
to the highest levels of the state.” On the oth- 
er is the portrait painted by Opus’ U.S. vicar 
Thomas Bohlin, who sat for several hours 
with TIME at his group's Manhattan head- 
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Cana Thriller Be 
Both Fairand Fun? 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


N JAN. 10, AT VILLA TEVERE, THE 
Rome headquarters of Opus 
Dei, a couple of dozen men 
convened in a chamber similar 
to the one in which The Da 
Vinci Code’s Bishop Aringarosa 
was handed €20 million in Vatican bonds 
to set his nefarious plot in motion. From 
London, Paris, Milan, Madrid, New York 
City, Lagos and Montreal they had come, 
to draft a plan against a man they felt 
posed the most virulent threat to their 
order: director Ron Howard. 

Dan Brown’s best seller (40 million 
copies in 44 languages, with 6 million 
paperbacks sold since they arrived in 
bookstores March 28) portrayed Opus 
Deias an ecclesiastical Cosa Nostra. That 
was painful enough for the secretive 
Roman Catholic society. But the thought 
of having those words put into pictures 
called for direct action, especially after 
the group’s attempts to negotiate with the 
filmmakers were declined. “We could not 





just sit still and wait for the flagellation of 
the film itself,” says Juan Manuel Mora, 
director of Opus Dei’s communications 


“ 





department. “Nobody wanted a battle- 
ground. But not just silence either.” 

The society named its campaign Oper- 
ation Lemonade “on the strength of the 
adage ‘If you're handed lemons, make lem- 
onade, ” says Mora, who has not seen the 
film. “But more often it’s simply Operation 
Da Vinci Code.” The document produced 
at that January meeting had three talking 
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TEAMWORK: Audrey 
Tautou and Tom Hanks 
sleuth through church 
lore in The Da Vinci Code 






points: 1) Turn the glare of publicity into a 
proselytizing opportunity. “We can either 
weep, or we Can sing our song,’ says Mora, 
postulating that some people, learning 
about the nonfictional Opus Dei, will think, 
Well, it’s not that bad. 2) Reach out for allies: 
“This film offends all Catholics, not just 
Opus Dei. It says the entire church isa big 
lie.” 3) Engage only in measured discourse. 
Says Mora: “Any aggressive tone would 
have played into the marketing of the film.” 
The picture, which critics had expected 
to see this month, is not scheduled to be 
screened until its premiere at the Cannes 
Film Festival on May 17, two days before it 
opens in wide release in the U.S. Nor is 


Decoding the 
Secrets of Opus Dei 


A guide to some frequently used terms 
ASSOCIATES Members who follow the 


most rigorous Spiritual practices of Opus 
Dei life (including celibacy) but do not 
live in residence or retreat centers 


<4 CILICE A spiked chain that some 
members strap around their upper thigh 
for two hours a day as an act of penance 
COOPERATORS Nonmembers who 
support the group through prayer, 
volunteer work or financial contributions 





quarters. Opus, he explained, is just a teach- 
ing entity, a kind of advanced school for 
Catholic spiritual formation with minimal 
global coordination or input as to how mem- 
bers and sympathizers apply what they 
learn. “You know Dale Carnegie courses?” 
he asked. “Businesses send their people 
there to learn to speak better, to organize— 
they teach all these kinds of things. People go 
there because they get something out of it, 
and then when they graduate, they don’t rep- 
resent Dale Carnegie.” 

James Martin, an editor at the Jesuit pub- 
lication America who has written critically 
about Opus, offers a middle ground between 
Dale Carnegie and the octopus: “Opus Dei 
provides members with an overarching spir- 
ituality for their life.” he suggests. “It’s an on- 
going relationship that helps buttress and 
further shape the thought of people who are 
already conservative Catholics. That's a pow- 
erful symbiosis, and there’s a personal con- 
nection between members, whether they're 
housewives or politicians. It’s not an evil em- 
pire, but that doesn’t mean there aren't seri- 
ous issues that need to be addressed.” 


Sid YIGHNIOD 


LiBHSAa/saunL 





there definitive word on the movie's treat- faithful to the novel but not noxious to the A first journalistic pass, by Allen or 
ment of Opus Dei or even whether the faithful. “With something as controversial TIME, cannot fully resolve all those issues. 
group's name is mentioned. as this,” says Howard, “if you try to soften But it can answer some of the questions 
For outreach, the filmmakers hired the edges, you're kidding yourself. Either that have long dogged the organization, 
areligious marketing firm and consulted you're dealing with these ideas or you're and it may also show how The Da Vinci 
with Catholic scholars from Notre Dame not.” Asked about the book’s villainous Code could end up helping Opus Dei. 
and Harvard. But Brown’s novel remains cabal, he acknowledges, ‘Yeah, Opus Dei 
the movie's canonical text. “People expect _ isin the movie.” Then, moments later, “I HOW DID IT START? 
to see the book they read,” says a source don't say it in the movie one way or the ON OCT. 2, 1928, A 26-YEAR-OLD SPANISH 
who worked on the film. “The filmmakers, _ other’—hinting that the society is priest named Josemaria Escriva was visited 
however, were mindful of the concerns. described but not identified. by a new vision of Catholic spirituality: a 
When Opus Dei officials see the movie, I So there’s the double paradox: the clan- movement of pious laypeople who would, by 
won't say they won't have any concerns, destine Opus Dei is opening up while The prayerful contemplation and the dedication 
but those concerns will likely be much less — Da Vinci Code’s publicity-savvy makers are | of their labor to Christ, extend the holiness of 


than what they've been afraid of.” clamming up. —Reported by Jordan Bonfante/ church on Sunday into their everyday work 

Howard wants the movie to be seen as Rome and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles life. Escriva’s title for the movement was a 
literal description—Opus Dei means “the 
a eeseeseesseassssammsermrmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm—~s, | WOIk of God"—and his ambition was corre- 
spondingly large. He saw Opus eventually 
acting as “an intravenous injection [of holi- 


members, who take vows of celibacy, live translation of Opus Dei his rigid adherence to Catholic teaching put 
in Opus Dei centers and practice corporal WHISTLING The act of writing a letter to his system at odds with liberals who accord- 
self-punishment request membership in Opus Dei, arefer- | ed the laity a wide freedom of conscience. 
NUMERARY ASSISTANTS A subset of ence to the sound ofa kettle when it boils | He himself was a polarizing figure, humble 


DISCIPLINE A small, cordlike whip the numerary class composed ness] in the bloodstream of society.” 
that some members use once a week exclusively of women who perform it tac Gantrovereial alninst teu Deen 
to flagellate themselves during the domestic duties in Opus Dei facilities th ah ith egress! C tl CES \. 
recitation of a prayer 2 ( Opus threatened he era's Catholic clerica 
% “PAX” AND “IN AETERNUM” The — ism, which privileged priests, monks and 
FIDELITY The act of pledging a lifetime greetings of “Peace” and “In eternity” nuns over the laity, and Escriva was called a 
commitment to the organization that members exchange heretic. In the 1950s, several prominent 
THE NORMS Spiritual obligations that all SUPERNUMERARIES The less formal Opus Dei members joined Franco's dictato- 
members perform daily, including attend- category of membership, which allows rial but church-supportive regime in Spain, 
ing Mass, praying silently for 30 minutes people to have families and live in their inaugurating speculation about the group's 
twice a day and reciting the Rosary and own homes | political leanings. The church’s Second 
other prayers usually after supper THE WORK The shorthand expression | Vatican Council (1962-65) seemed to catch 
NUMERARIES The most committed referring to “the Work of God,” the English | up with Escriva’s idea of lay activism—but 
| 
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and grandiose, avuncular and ferocious. 
Opus grew slowly but steadily, remaining be- 
low the radar of most Catholics. 

That all changed in 1982. Pope John 
Paul II, also a creative traditionalist interest- 
ed in labor and faith, granted Escriva’s wish 
that Opus be a “personal prelature,” a global 
quasi-diocese, able in some cases to leapfrog 
local archbishops and deal directly with 
Rome. Almost simultaneously the Pope 
publicly constricted the competing, more 
liberal Jesuit order. A perception that Opus’ 
ecclesiastical power knew no limits peaked 
with Escriva’s 1992 beatification, a brief 
(for those days) 17 years after his death. 
Faultfinders, notes Allen, claimed that the 
judging panel had been packed and Es- 
criva’s critics blackballed; they viewed his 
fast move toward sainthood as the muscle- 
flexing “ecclesiastical equivalent of [the Ro- 
man emperor} Caligula making his horse a 
senator.’ Allen sees the beatification as legit- 
imate, as did 300,000 people who thronged 
Rome for Escriva’s 2002 canonization. 


WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE? 


OPUS DEI IS NOT A KIND OF SPIRITUAL PICK- 
me-up for casual Catholics. It features a small, 
committed membership (85,500 worldwide 
and a mere 3,000 in the U.S.), many of whom 
come from pious families and are prepared to 
embrace unpopular church teachings such 
as its birth-control ban. Members take part 


in a rigorous course of spiritual “formation” | 


stressing church doctrine and contemplation 
plus Escriva’s philosophy of work and per- 
sonal holiness. Opus’ core is its “numeraries,” 
the 20% who, despite remaining lay, pledge 


The Evolution of a Religious Force 


José Maria Escriva is 
born to a middle-class 
family in the Spanish 
region of Aragon; he 
later changes his name 
to Josemaria Escriva 
de Balaguer. 


1922: Escriva at St. Charles Seminary in Spain 
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Escriva, now a priest 
living in Madrid, has a 
vision in which “the 
Lord willed that Opus 
Dei might come to be” 
and founds the organi- 
zation to help laypeople 
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Finding Sanctityin AllTasks 


Ithough he shares the same first 
name and is also associated with 
Opus Dei, Silas Agbim couldn't be 
more different from the fanatical 
albino monk who goes on an international 
murder spree in the book The Da Vinci 
Code. Agbim is a slight, unassuming 
Nigerian immigrant in his 60s who lives 
quietly in Brooklyn, N.Y., with his wife 
Ngozi. But as the release of The Da Vinci 
Code film version approaches, the Agbims, 
who have been supernumeraries— 
members of Opus Dei who live outside its 
residences—for almost 30 years, have 
been speaking out about their 
experiences in the organization. Silas (the 
real one) says he doesn't mind his 
unusually earned public profile: “I am 
pleased with the publicity in a way. It helps 
counter some of the impressions that the 
author of The Da Vinci Code, Dan Brown, 
was trying to portray about Opus Dei, the 
church and Christianity in general.” 

A friend told the couple about the 
group while they were on vacation in the 
Ivory Coast in the mid-1970s. Intrigued, 
they decided to check it out when they 


celibacy, live together in one of about 1,700 
sex-segregated “centers” and extend their 
training to a degree rivaling a priest’s—all 
while holding day jobs, with most of their 
pay devolving to the group. That near clois- 
tered life produces the group’s most avid, sat- 
isfied members and its bitterest dropouts. 
Opus steers a small number of members to- 
ward the priesthood, and they exert consid- 
erable influence on the lay majority. 


find sanctity in ordinary 
work and life. 


Ex 
Escriva 
publishes 
The Way, 

a book of 


999 spiritual 
maxims. | 


|1940_ | | 
Opus Dei arrives 
in the U.S.; the orga- 
nization also estab- 
lishes operations in 


Mexico—its first 
in Latin America. 


- 
| THE way 
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| Vatican Il opens, shar- 
ing Escriva's emphasis 
on lay activism but not 
his conservatism. 


retumed to New York and, finding it to be a 
“connection between the theory and the 
practice” of their Catholic faith, joined a few 
years later. A stockbroker, Silas says the 
organization has helped him find a way to 
bring his faith into his professional life. 
Every workaday task becomes an oppor- 
tunity to impress God. “You don'tjust buy [a 
stock] because it’s on the buying list,” he 
says. “You have to do independent 
research. You have to be sure that this is 
someplace you would put your [own] 
money. Your conscience is being touched.” 

Ngozi, a retired college professor also 
in her 60s, applies the same approach to 
the charitable works she says her affiliation 
with Opus Dei has inspired her to take on. 
Recently she initiated a book-collection 
project for a library in Nigeria. “We're not 
sending trashy things,” she explains. “We 
got 1,500 solid books.” The Agbims say this 
type of focus has helped bring them closer 
to God. “You are not a monk,” says Silas. “It 
is in the workplace that God expects you to 
show him your skills, to do your bit and 
serve him.” —By Carolina A. Miranda. 
Reported by Sean Scully 


Some 70% of the membership, called su- 
pernumeraries, are much more of this world. 
They bend Opus’ daily two hours of religious 
observance around a more typical—or per- 
haps retro, given the large size of many of 
their families—existence. Opus’ sureties pro- 
vide a spiritual grounding to life's everyday 
chaos and ambiguities. While she was raising 
seven children in the anything-goes 1970s, 
says Cathy Hickey of Larchmont, N.Y., Opus 


| Beye 


Escriva dies; Alvaro del 
| Portillo, a close asso- 
ciate, is elected his 
| successor, 





1960: Escriva and Pope John XxXill at the Vatican 












gave her “an underlying stream of peace and 
joy:’ Members bring a pious concentration to 
jobs that might otherwise be done less ethi- 
cally or carefully. Heil, the Columbia stu- 
dent, says Opus “helps your whole life melt 
into this 24/7 conversation with God.” 


HOW SECRETIVE IS OPUS? 


FOR ALL ITS UNIQUENESS IN MISSION AND 
structure, Opus Dei is best known for being 


secretive. It has a special set of greetings: 
“Pax” and “In aeternum” (“Peace” and “In 
eternity’). Its 1950 constitution barred 
members from revealing their membership 


without permission from the director of 


their center. In 1982 a new document repu- 
diated “secrecy or clandestine activity,’ and 
Bohlin, the U.S. vicar, claims that the con- 
tinuing impression is a misunderstanding 
based again on decentralization. “People 


[get Opus training] and go back to where 
they were,” he says. “So we never march in 
a parade as a group because we don’t form 
a group. And when people don’t see us 
marching, they say, “They must be secret?” 

Yet Opus will still not identify its mem- 
bers, and many prefer not to identify them- 
selves. In England, in late 2004, the Labour 
government's Education Secretary, Ruth 
Kelly, went months before confirming she 
had received “spiritual support” from Opus. 
(Her exact status remains unclear.) Nor, as 
Allen shows in his book, will Opus formally 
own up to many of its institutions. Its U.S, 
schools tend to go by bland names like the 
Heights or Northridge Prep. For years, he 
reports, the 17-story U.S. headquarters in 
New York, finished in 2001, lacked an identi- 
fying street-level sign. Allen counts 15 univer- 
sities, seven hospitals, 11 business schools and 
36 primary and secondary schools around 
the world as what Opus calls “corporate 
works,” as opposed to personal deeds. It is 
justly proud of 97 vocational-technical 
schools worldwide, which deflate the myth 
that Opus serves only the rich. But very few 
of the schools and hospitals are legally 
owned by Opus, which admits only to pro- 
viding “doctrinal and spiritual formation.” It 
is a tribute to the persistence of Allen and his 
financial expert, Joseph Harris, that they de- 
termined that at least in the U.S., Opus prop- 
er enjoys a minimum of “dual control” over 
them by placing members on their boards. 


HOW RICH IS IT? 


THE NORMAL ASSUMPTION ABOUT SUCH 
indirectness would be that the group is 





Pope John Paul Il gives 
Opus Dei the status of 
personal prelature. 


Del Portillo 
dies and is 
replaced by 
Javier Eche- 
varria, the current Opus 
Dei head. 





FBI agent 
Robert 
Hanssen is 
arrested for 
selling 
secrets to 
Moscow. 







an Opus Dei priest. 


The ensuing media scru 
tiny introduces many out- 
siders to Opus Dei when it 
is revealed that Hanssen 
was a supernumerary 
member and had con 
fessed his misdeeds to 
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Pope John Paul Il, 
above, canonizes Es 
Criva just 26 years after 
his death, describing 
him as “the saint of 
ordinary life.” 
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is amember of Opus 
Dei, is published. 
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The scheduled month 
of release for the 
book’s film version. 
Directed by Ron 
Howard, it stars Tom 
Hanks and Audrey 
Tautou, with Paul 
Bettany, right, as the 
assassin. 


The Da 

Vinci Code, 
a thriller by 
Dan Brown 
featuring a 
murderous 
villain who 
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Disenchanted by Blind Obedience 


ennis Dubro strives to bring the 

principles of his spiritual beliefs to 

his job as an engineer in the nu- 

clear division of a utility company 
in Fremont, Calif. He begins and ends 
each day with quiet prayer. Both are prac- 
tices he developed in his 17 years asa 
member of Opus Dei. But Dubro, now 55, 
left the organization al- 
most 20 years ago, dis- 
illusioned by the rigid 
obedience it demanded 
of its members. 

After growing close 
to the organization 
while he was a student 
at M.I.T., he took the 
major step of becoming 
anumerary—a member 
who lives in an Opus Dei 
center—in 1974. That 
year Opus dispatched 
him to Sydney, Australia, 
to help run the finances 
at a men's dormitory. What he saw when 
he arrived there shocked him. “The 
accounts were in complete chaos,” he 
recails. “We didn't know how much was in 
the bank. There was money missing. 
Some account balances were off by 
hundreds of percents.” 

He took the problem to his spiritual 
director, who was also his boss, and was 


hiding something, and filthy lucre is a sta- 
ple of the Opus myth. Two rumors about 
its popularity with John Paul were that it 
funded the Solidarity trade union and 
helped bail out the Vatican bank after its 
1982 scandal. Poverty is demonstrably not 
one of Opus’ vows. It has a reputation for 
cultivating the rich or those soon to be, at 
both élite colleges and its own institu- 
tions. (In Latin America many in the 


church feel that Opus priests served once | 


ascendant oligarchs over the masses.) 


Even in the inner city, Opus is un- | 


abashedly less interested in identifying 
with the poor than turning them into the 
middle class. Bohlin jokingly distinguish- 
es his members from “some Franciscans 
with holes in their shoes, driving a crum- 








my car because of their sense of the spirit | 


of poverty.” 

On the basis of their study of rs fil- 
ings, Allen and Harris found $344.4 mil- 
lion in Opus assets in the U.S. and 
roughly estimate a global total of $2.8 bil- 


told not to worry. But as accounting 
irregularities kept surfacing, Dubro 
continued to raise the issue with the 
director and eventually took the matter 
up with one of the visiting inspectors 
who oversee local Opus operations. “I 
Sat with him for an hour,” says Dubro. 
“He said, ‘These things don’t happen in 
Opus Dei.’ Then he 
asked how my spiritual 
life was going.” (A 
spokesman for Opus 
Dei says he is not fa- 
miliar with the details 
of this case but that 
“nobody was trying to 
cheat anyone.”) 

Dubro eventually 
grew frustrated with the 
assumption that ques- 
tioning the organization 
was the same as ques- 
tioning God's will and 
that leaving Opus would 
result in eternal damnation. He says he 
felt constantly pressured to recruit new 
members. He began to speak openly 
about his grievances and within a couple 
of years was asked to move out of the 
center. He left the group in 1987. “There 
is no ability to complain,” he says. “It’s 
absolute control, absolute obedience.” 
—By Carolina A. Miranda 


lion. If correct, that sum approximates 
Duke University’s endowment, yet is 
hardly Vatican bailout money. But those 
figures are only part of the picture. Opus 
members and its sympathizers, known as 
“cooperators,” can be very generous, and 
their funds hard to track. Allen’s research 
suggests that a most likely unexpected 
$60 million gift (a hefty portion of its to- 
tal U.S. assets) financed much of the 
Manhattan building. Longlea, the group's 
Washington-area mansion, was donated 
by a couple who had just bought it for 
$7.4 million. Father Michael Barrett, an 


Opus Dei priest who pastors a chapel in | 
Houston, recently raised $4.3 million for |} 


a new building and says, “I can assure 
you that cooperators and supernumer- 
aries have given at the $100,000 level.” 
That largesse, credited officially to the 
Galveston-Houston archdiocese, would not 
show up even on Allen’s scrupulous balance 
sheet. Nor would similar Opus-generated 
funds. 
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HOW MUCH POWER DOES 
IT HAVE? 


SOME HAVE SAID THAT OPUS’ TRUE SECRET IS 
its clout in international politics. Poland's 


| new conservative regime includes an Opus 


minister and several Opus officials, aecord- 
ing to one of the group’s Warsaw directors; 


; membership there is rumored to be a polit- 


ical stepping-stone. In Peru, Juan Luis Car- 
dinal Cipriani, the church's first openly 
Opus Dei Cardinal, was seen as having sanc- 
tioned antiterrorist excesses by the regime 


| of former President Alberto Fujimori; he 


scoffed at the accusations, writing that most 


| human-rights groups were “fronts for Marx- 


ist and Maoist political movements.” 

For years, Catholics in Washington have 
kept informal count of possible high-profile 
Opus people, including Justice Antonin 
Scalia and almost-Justice Robert Bork, Sen- 


| ators Rick Santorum and Sam Brownback, 


columnist Robert Novak and former FBI 
head Louis Freeh. The tally was not totally 
arbitrary: Freeh’s child went to an Opus Dei 
school, and his brother was a numerary for 
a while; Scalia’s wife has attended Opus 
events, and the Justice is close to an Opus 
priest; and Brownback, Bork and Novak 


| converted to Catholicism under one’s wing. 





Several have denied the rumors (“I can't 
stress enough that he is not a member,” says 
Santorum’s communications chief). But a 
bonus of Opus’ new candor campaign is that 
it now states freely that not one of the pow- 


| erful Washingtonians belongs. 


The more complicated question is what 
influence Opus Dei exerts on nonmembers. 
Says Bohlin: “We generally avoid talking 
about anything political, so as not to come 
down on one side or the other” Then he 
pauses. “But when you're talking about abor- 
tion, that’s not a political issue. That's a 
Catholic issue,” he says. “There are certain is- 
sues that we take a clear stand with the 
church on, and many of them are hot-button 
issues.” Of course, you don’t have to be Opus 
to oppose abortion, euthanasia or gay mar- 
riage. But the prelature, with an office on the 
capital's lobbyist-laden K Street, can act as a 
kind of validator to a broader spectrum of 
traditionalists. Scott Appleby, a Catholic his- 
tory expert at Notre Dame, estimates that 
through programs for nonmembers and the 
articulate piety of its members, Opus Dei in- 
forms “about a million conservative Catho- 
lies.” That’s just 1.5% of the 67 million 
Catholics nationally, but it’s a trove of moti- 
vated voters a politician can love, and may 
explain why Santorum has spoken at Opus 
events, in one case quoting Escriva: ““Have 


| you ever bothered to think how absurd it is 
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to leave one’s Catholicism aside on entering | 
a professional association [or] Congress, as if | 
you were checking your hat at the door?” 


DO MEMBERS REALLY WHIP 
THEMSELVES? 


THE MAN DOING PENANCE ADVISED HIS AS- 
sociate to cover his head with a blanket; 
but the observer could not stop his ears. 
“Soon,” said the witness, “I began to hear 
the forceful blows of his discipline ... 
there were more than a thousand terrible 
blows, precisely timed. The floor was cov- 
ered in blood.” That is not an early Da 
Vinci Code draft. It is a description of 
Opus Dei founder Escriva’s routine by his 
eventual successor, quoted in a biogra- 
phy of Escriva. Escriva empha- 
sized that others should not 
emulate his ferocity. But numer- 
aries are expected, although not 
compelled, to wear a cilice, a 
small chain with inward-pointing 
spikes, around the upper thigh 
for two hours each day, and to 
flail themselves briefly weekly, 
with a small rope whip called a 
discipline. 

With rare exceptions, even 
angry defectors don’t cite self- 
mortification, as it’s known, as 
their deal killer. Lucy, a former 
numerary assistant (see box, fol- 
lowing page), told TIME it was 
“nothing. It’s not like The Da 
Vinci Code.” Catholic laity and 
luminaries, including Mother 
Teresa, have used it to identify 
with Christ’s—and the world’s— 
agony. San Antonio Archbishop 
José Gomez, an Opus member, 
notes self-mortification’s tie to 
Opus’ roots: “In the Hispanic cul- 
ture,” he says, “you look at the crucifixes, and 
they have a lot of blood. We are more used to 
sacrifice in the sense of physical suffering.” 


WHAT ABOUT RUMORS OF 
MIND CONTROL? 


SELF-MORTIFICATION RESONATES WITH CRIT- 
ics because, as Allen points out, it provides a 
metaphor for what they see as an “inhu- 
mane approach within Opus Dei, which de- 
mands a kind of dominance over its 
members, body and soul.” Unnerving stories 
have been passed by ex-numeraries to jour- 
nalists or posted to the anti-Opus website 
odan.org. Many involve charges of decep- 
tive recruiting, with prospective members 
unaware that the events they are invited to 





HEATHER 


C. UF BR EL 


Living Out Her Faith Every Day 


rowing up in a family of religious 

nomads who migrated from 

church to church, Heather 

Cuthrell says she yearned for a 
deeper connection to religion from the 
time she was 10 and converted to 
Catholicism when she was 16. “It was 
because of the tradition and the history 
and the idea that it was the only [faith] 
we could follow back all the way to the 
Apostles,” she says. 

While attending college in Houston, 

she met her future husband Jim Cuthrell 





are Opus’, of numeraries’ realizing only be- 
latedly that Opus expects them to sign away 
their paycheck and curtail relations with 
their families. The music they play and the 


| publications they read are allegedly con- 


trolled, and they must report their own and 
others’ deviations as part of a system of “fra- 
ternal correction.” Center directors are por- 
trayed as little dictators. Complaining to 
local bishops is futile because of Opus’ semi- 
independent status. The critics claim 
that when the numeraries try to leave, 
they are threatened with damnation. Ex- 
perts who have helped extract the disaf- 
fected have likened center life to a cult. 
And Martin, the America editor, contends 


that he gets “dozens” of calls yearly from | 





parents saying the group has estranged | 


at a local parish. He often participated 
in Opus Dei events, and it was through 
him that Heather became familiar with 
the organization. Its central tenet that 
people should find sanctity in their 
everyday lives resonated with her. “I 
grew up my whole life where you do 
whatever you want during the week, 
and then on Sunday you're a Christian,” 
she explains. “A lot of people don't live 
their faith every day. But with Opus Dei, 
you don’t compartmentalize. You try to 
live your virtues.” In the early 1990s, 
Heather and Jim joined as supernumer- 
aries, members who live in their homes 
rather than in Opus Dei residences. 

Some family members were wor- 
ried that the couple was getting in- 
volved with a cult. But Heather says 
they were reassured after reading pam- 
phlets on the organization's practices. 
“People form these negative opinions 
because they don't have the right infor- 
mation,” she says. Now married for 15 
years and living in Long Beach, Calif., 
with Jim and their two daughters, 
Heather, 39, says she appreciates the 
structure that Opus Dei gives her life. 
She sees setting aside at least an houra 
day for prayer as a blessing, not a bur- 
den. “I have much more calm because | 
know God has a hand in whatever hap- 
pens,” she says. “I am not as uptight 
about things.” The result, she feels, is 
that Opus Dei has helped her be a better 
mother and wife. —By Carolina A. Miranda. 
Reported by Sean Scully 


or brainwashed their numerary children. 

Opus responds that those who leave are 
a small minority, and Allen describes the 
mood around the many centers he visited as 
cheerful. Bohlin dismisses charges that 
prospective members are unaware of what 
to expect, pointing out that all go through an 
18-month preparatory process. He says that 
in a group as loosely knit as he claims Opus 
to be, “you can't keep all the people happy all 
the time; you can’t keep people from making 
mistakes.” And he says the organization has 
mellowed. “I was running a center as a 25- 
year-old,” Bohlin, now 51, notes. “At this 


| point, we hopefully have more mature peo- 


ple. A green organization is different from 
one with more experience.” To those who 
have been hurt, he says, “the only thing we 
can do is try to apologize and hope people 
understand, and you move on with your life.” 
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Lucy says her minimum-wage sister's wedding because the 
salary was turned overto the or- ceremony would not be Catholic. 
Broken by the Demands ganization. She found the strin- “My sister didn’t talk to me fortwo 
gent regulation of her life incre- years,” Lucy says. It took five 
dibly grueling. “You had to ask more years, however, before she 
hat began as a part- male domestic crews thatserve _ permission to do everything,” decided to leave Opus Dei last 
time kitchen job atan = meals, dolaundry andcleanat —_she recalls. “lf youwantedtogo —_ April. (The group's U.S. vicar has 
Opus Dei retreat in Opus Dei facilities. “It’s like out with a friend, watch TVorlis- said such dissatisfaction and 
Pembroke, Mass., working at a hotel,” says Lucy, ten to the radio.| gotsofedup.” —_ complaints, while unfortunate, 
became a 20-year career fora —_ except that the job requires daily Her time with her tight-knit are unavoidable in large organi- 
woman we'll call Lucy. (She prayer, daily penance and life- family was heavily restricted. zations. “You can’t keep [direc- 
recently left the group and long celibacy. The work meant When visiting relatives, she hadto _ tors] from making mistakes.”) 
asks that her real name not be = 12-hourdays, sixorsevendays _ stay at the local Opus Dei center Now 39, Lucy lives with an 
used.) Just 16 at the time she = aweekatOpusDeicenters from _ instead of athome.!n 2000 Lucy _old friend in Arkansas and has 
started working there, Lucy not San Francisco to Boston, and was told she could notattendher happily renewed relations with 
only liked her co-workers but her family. She revels in simple 
appreciated their spirituality as things—like watching Star 
well. After graduating from high Wars—without having to ask 
school in 1985, she attended permission. But her new life has 
Lexington College in Chicago, been difficult. She has no sav- 


an Opus Dei-affiliated school 
for women interested in hospi- 
tality professions. That fall, 
without telling her parents, 
she joined the organization as 
a numerary assistant. 

The assistants are the fe- 


WHAT IS ITS FUTURE? 


PRIOR TO LAST YEAR’S PAPAL ELEC- 
tion, rumor held that Opus might 
end up brokering the conclave, but 
it turned out Joseph Cardinal Ratz- 
inger did not need a broker. And the 
new Pope may be less concerned 
with aiding Opus than with 


strengthening the church's hierarchy. None- 
theless, Opus’ second in command, Fernan- 
do Ocariz, worked closely with Ratzinger on 
one of his last great conservative gestures as 
head of the Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith: Dominus Jesus, a reassertion of the 
primacy of Catholicism over other religions. 
Other members are “consultors” to that key 
office, and Opus’ canon lawyers saturate 
Rome. Asserts John Navone, a Jesuit theolo- 
“They're in the 


gian at Gregorian University: 
forefront of the Vatican.” 


Opus’ future in the U.S. is more com- 
plicated. Recently, on the 16th floor of the 
New York headquarters, 40 men did a guid- 
ed contemplation. Two-thirds were visitors, 
some “meeting the Work” for the first time. 
While they sat, eyes closed, an Opus mem- 
ber intoned questions for them to ponder. 
“Do I realize that Christian life means find- 
ing and following Christ closely, no matter 
what the cost?” he asked: “Am I waging a 
“Do I find in my 
work many opportunities for small sacri- | 
Do I restrain my curiosity?” 


generous inner struggle?” 


fices?” “ 





That last one is a particularly telling 
query. Restraint of curiosity is not a virtue 
much trumpeted in the West today. That 
may help explain both why Opus’ member- 
ship levels appear to have remained static in 
the U.S. over the past few decades and, per- 
haps, why it has attracted so much negative 
energy. “I don’t believe Opus Dei is either a 
[cult] or a mafia or a cabal,” a senior prelate 
of another religious community in Rome 
told TIME. It is just that “their approach is 
preconciliar. They originated prior to the 
Second Vatican Council, and they don’t want 
to dialogue with society as they find it.’ That 
would not describe the majority of self- 
identifying American Catholics, who are dis- 
tinetly postconciliar, with more than 75% 
opposing the birth-control ban. Their sym- 
pathy for Opus Dei might be limited. Some 
might even feel hostile toward it: church lib- | 
erals, once riding high, have understood for 
decades that Rome does not incline their 
way. They feel abandoned, says Allen, “and | 
whenever you feel that way, there’s a natural | 
| desire to find someone to blame” 








ings and no real resumé. She 
works as a receptionist, earning 
$6.75 an hour. Disillusioned by 
her Opus Dei experience, she 
no longer attends Mass at all. 
—By Carolina A. Miranda. With 
reporting by Sean Scully 


If that is the case—if much of 
the negative feeling regarding Opus 
at this point is displaced anger over 
the direction of the church—then 
The Da Vinci Code may be the best 
fate that could befall it. The movie 
will not deter Opus’ usual con- 
stituency—conservative Catholics 
do not look to Ron Howard for guid- 


| ance. But by forcing Opus into greater trans- 
parency, 
organization is as harmless and “mature” as 
Bohlin contends, then such exposure could 
bring in a bumper crop of devotees—with 
perhaps even more to come if, as seems like- 
ly, American Catholicism becomes both 
more Hispanic and more conservative. 

That is the kind of outcome Julian Cardi- 
| nal Herranz, Opus’ ranking Vatican official, 
| expects. Long ago, he says, when he was 
editing a university newspaper, someone 
submitted a story claiming that Opus Dei 
was part of a worldwide conspiracy. Fasci- 
nated, Herranz began talking to Opus mem- 
bers, eventually becoming one himself. 
“That article I read was fiction,” he says. “And 
now I’m here. I became a priest, I came to 
Rome, I became a bishop, and now a Cardi- 
nal. All because I read a fictional story about 
Opus Dei.” 
Carolina A. Miranda/New York, Jordan Bonfante 
| and Jeff Israely/Vatican City, Amanda Bower/San 
Francisco, Lucien Chauvin/Lima, Mark Thompson/ 
Washington and Dolly Mascarefias/Mexico City 


the film could aid it: if the 


—With reporting by Sean Scully and 
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All you need is a camera, a computer and enough nerve to step into 
the almost-anything-goes world of viral videos 





would make David Bernal fa- 
mous, although he didn’t know 
it at the time. He was 21 and 
a senior at California State 
University at Long Beach, ma- 
joring in art and illustration 
and doing a little break dancing on the side. 
On the night in question he had been hired 
to perform at a Korean-American talent 
show in Los Angeles. There’s a grainy ama- 
teur video of the event in which you can see 
him mumble his name into the microphone 
and then do his thing for about 60 sec. 

The audience goes insane. Those watch- 





CT. 6, 2001, WAS THE NIGHT THAT | 





ing can’t believe what's happening. Bernal, | 
who performs under the name David Else- | 
where, describes his dance style as a mixture | 
| a new kind of fame, courtesy of a new 
| medium. Viral videos are only a few min- 


of “popping, waving, liquiding, breaking, ro- 
boting.” What this means in practice is that, 
first, his body physically melts into a little 


puddle and then rebuilds itself bone by 
bone; then he becomes a giant robot; then 
weird energies go surging through his arms 
and legs; then he makes it look as though 
something is crawling around under his 
shirt; then he becomes a springy hopping 
creature. And then, just like that, it’s over. 
Except it wasn’t over. Somebody con- 
verted the grainy video from that night into 
a digital file and posted it on the Web. One 


by one, then hundreds by hundreds, people | 
started downloading the video, e-mailing it, | 
| diapered infant getting its tiny groove on, 


linking to it, sharing it, copying it and re- 
uploading it. In other words, the little video 
went viral—it multiplied and reproduced 
and spread out of control on the Internet 
like a virus. And millions of people caught it. 

Bernal is famous now, in a way, but it’s 


utes or even a few seconds long, and they’re 





By Lev Grossman 


generally amateur in execution and wild- 
ly eclectic in subject matter. Browse one of 
the websites that hosts them, like YouTube 
or Google Video, and you'll see drunken 
karaoke, babies being born, plane crashes, 
burping contests, freakish sports accidents 
and far, far stranger things. The one thing 
they have in common is that people can't 
stop watching them. 

The viral video probably began with the 
infamous Dancing Baby, which surfaced in 
1996. A strangely compelling animation of a 


the Dancing Baby was born as a software 
demo, but people started sending it to one 
another as an e-mail attachment. Until the 
Baby came along, nobody realized that 
that kind of spontaneous In box-to-In box 
sharing, following the and-they’ll-tell-two- 
friends model, could ever add up to much, 
let alone scale to the level of a mass medium. 
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IMustration for TIME by John Ritter 


“It wasn’t as though a marketing firm at- 
tempted to create the phenomenon,” says 
Michael Girard, one of the programmers 
who helped create the Dancing Baby. 

Soon, other clips followed the same 
branching path the Baby did: a cheer- 
leader apparently being flipped through a 
basketball hoop; Paris Hilton’s sex tape; 
Janet Jackson’s famous wardrobe mal- 
function; a 19-year-old New Jersey man 
(doomed to be forever known as “the 
Numa Numa guy”) overenthusiastically 
lip synching to a Romanian pop song. 
Last December, Saturday Night Live's 
Lazy Sunday video appeared on the Net 
after airing on the show. The white-boy 
rap about cupcakes and Narnia immedi- 
ately went viral, spawning half a dozen 
catchphrases and endowing SNL with an 
aura of cool it hasn’t enjoyed since Wayne's 
World (see page 69). 
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TH ' TOP VI RAL i] D EO What makes a clip catch on? The right mix of athleticism, stupidity and, of course, lip 
tas “Sasld synching. Find these at sites like YouTube.com and Google Video, or go to time.com for links 
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1. STAR WARS KIDComeon, 2. NUMA NUMA This guy 3. DAVID ELSEWHERE A 4. RONALDINHO It's an ad, 5. LAZY SUNDAY SNL's 
we've all played light saber. He really enjoys dancing to boneless break-dancer busts _ but the Brazilian soccer god Samberg and Parnell bust 
just happened to get caught Romanian pop. Who doesn’t? impossible moves makes it a really good one rhymes about Narnia 


we 
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6. JON VS. TUCKER The 7. BROKEBACK TO THE 8. BASKETGIRL! A very 9. NINJA GUY He's an all- 10. BEST CHRISTMAS 

Daily Show host calls Carlson FUTURE The 1980s classic skinny cheerleader scores kicking, all-flipping, all-leaping LIGHTS EVER Forget about 

a “partisan hack” andworse asyou'veneverseenitbefore two points the hard way martial-arts machine keeping up with this neighbor 
But most viral videos come from ama- | put the video on their Jumbotron. Raza, now Not every video goes viral. The vast ma- 


teurs, brilliant or lucky camcorder auteurs | 18, became known as the Star Wars Kid. He | jority go nowhere—YouTube hosts millions 
who just put their work on the Net and | also became depressed and dropped out of | of hours of drunken parties, tearful confes- 
watch it take off. Traffic to viral-video sites is | school. Eventually he sued the classmates | sions, smiling babies, sleeping cats and 
surging, driven by ubiquitous broadband | who had found the video. Two weeks ago, | screen grabs from World of Warcraft, all 
Internet access and cheap, easy-to-use digi- | they settled for an undisclosed sum. doomed to obscurity. Nike showed a firm 
tal video cameras. Since last year, visits to grasp of the form with a popular clip, an ad 
Yahoo!’s Video section have gone up 148%. aes ORPORATIONS ARE RUNNING INTO | stealthily designed to look like amateur 
Traffic to iFilm.com grew 102%. YouTube, | { Se similar problems. They want | footage, showing soccer deity Ronaldinho 
launched in December, is storming the i to ride the viral train for the | putting on a pair of sneakers and then, in- 
Web. It already had 9 million unique visi- | | free publicity, but it doesn’t | credibly, nailing the crossbar with a soccer 
tors in February, compared with Google Uy always go where they want it | ball four times in a row. Some of the suc- 
a A 


Video's 6.2 million and Yahoo!'s 3.8 million. me to. In March Chevrolet organ- | cesses are accidental. For a while, one of 
YouTube's traffic grew another 24% just last | ee ized an online make-your-own- | the popular movies on Google Video was a 
month, and the site shows more than 40 mil- | commercial campaign for its Tahoe suv. | 20-sec. clip of a kid falling off a jungle 
lion videos a day. Visitors to YouTube spend | Green-minded humorists hijacked the | gym. Others are inexplicable: a 24-year-old 
an average of 15 minutes there per session— | campaign, creating widely circulated Tahoe | Midwesterner known as Nornna has so far 
that’s an eternity in the quick-clicking world | ads with slogans like, “Nature? It'll grow | posted 755 movie clips to YouTube in which 
of the Web. Seriously. Don’t go to YouTube if | back. Drive a car that costs the earth.” Last | she laconically narrates the details of her 
you don’t have some time to kill, because | year, Lee Ford and Dan Brooks, a London- | daily life. The videos are almost excruciat- 
whatever time you have, YouTube will kill it. | based creative ad development team, | ingly prosaic, but they have a huge grass- 
Viral videos are powerful, but that pow- | came up with an “edgy” Volkswagen spot | roots following, and they have made her one 
er can be a little scary. Once something goes | fora demo reel: a terrorist tries to detonate | of the medium’s homegrown celebrities. 
viral, there’s no way to get the genie back in | acar bomb outside a crowded café. But the Other viral videos show genuine comic 
the bottle, and some things go viral that | car, a VW Polo, is too sturdy—it contains | smarts. One night in January a couple of 
shouldn't. One notorious surveillance video, | the blast, killing the terrorist but saving | Emerson College students named Jonathan 
still at large online, shows a suspect ina San | the café. Shot on a shoestring budget, the | Ade and Patrick DiNicola had a brain wave 
Bernardino County, Calif, police station | clip is shocking, tasteless, stunningly ef- | and stayed up late re-editing footage from 
shooting himself in the head with a pistol. | fective—and totally unauthorized. When it | the Back to the Future trilogy to create 
Another video shows a chubby kid waving a | leaked onto the Net (it had been hidden on | Brokeback to the Future, the time-traveling 
golf-ball retriever like a light saber. The kid, | Ford and Brooks’ website), they were pret- | love story of young Marty McFly (Michael J. 
Ghyslain Raza, was 15 at the time. Three of | ty stunned too. “We went to sleep, and | Fox) and mad scientist Dr. Emmett Brown 
his classmates found the footage and put it | then America got it,’ says Ford, 33. “I woke | (Christopher Lloyd). Viral gold. “A friend of 
online, and it became an instant Internet | in the morning and looked at our website. | ours posted it onto YouTube,” says Ade, 21. 
classic. Soon strangers started making fun of | The hit rate was through the roof.” The duo | “After that point it got away from us.” 
Raza on the street. The San Francisco Giants | had to apologize to Volkswagen. Brokeback to the Future has been viewed 
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more than 3 million times on YouTube alone 
and inspired dozens of knockoffs (including 
Lazy Brokeback, in which SNL’ Andy 
Samberg and Chris Parnell find each other 
to be “crazy delicious”), “Professionally I 
think this is going to help me out in the long 
run in terms of my film career,’ says Ade. 
That’s quite possible. There's a purity 
to viral videos that can’t be replicated in 
other media, if you can use purity to refer 
to a medium that is at least 5% fart jokes. 
Nothing can force a clip to go viral. It re- 
quires an authentic response from a mass 


audience, and the mainstream is learning 
to respect that. Soon after their unsanc- 
tioned VW spot hit the Net, viral admen 
Ford and Brooks were hired for a series of 
spoof political spots for Britain’s Chan- 
nel 4, and they’ve gone on to work for 
McDonald’s and the Sci Fi Channel 
Europe, among others. Says Brooks: “It 
put us on the map.” 

And what about David Bernal, a.k.a. 
David Elsewhere? He's living the viral 
dream. Since that night in 2001, he has 
for 7-Eleven, 


danced in commercials 


Heineken, Pepsi and Apple's iPod. He has 
shown his stuff on Jay Leno, Jimmy Kimmel 
and Steve Harvey. He did a Volkswagen ad 
that consists entirely of his gloriously funky 
reinterpretation of Gene Kelly’s classic 
Singin’ in the Rain routine. He even did a 
cameo in You Got Served. “The choreogra- 
pher had seen [the video] and wanted me to 
be in the movie,” Bernal says. “That's usually 
how it works. I don’t have to audition. And 
even if I do, they just want to see if I can still 
do what I used to do: —Reported by Johnny 
Dwyer/New York and Laura A. Locke/San Mateo 
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Straight Outta Narnia 


By JOEL STEIN 


f you don’t ask your boss, 
he can’t say no. And when 
you're new and young and 
your ideas are kind of weird, 
yes is a hard answer to get. 
So Andy Samberg, the new 
guy at the highly competitive 
Saturday Night Live ideas 
meetings, borrowed a friend’s 
wife’s camera, made a short 
film and never told producer 
Lorne Michaels what he was 
doing until he handed him the 
tape in December. “That had 
never been done before,” says 
cast member Will Forte, who 
starred in the segment, in 
which he and Samberg had a 
serious conversation while 
eating heads of lettuce. “Andy 
just didn't know the rules. So 
he made up his own.” 
Samberg, 27, hit it big on 
his third self-made video, Lazy 
Sunday, a rap with Chris Parnell 
which boasted, gangster-style, 
of the wimpiest activities 
imaginable: buying a baker's 
dozen of cupcakes, seeing 
The Chronicles of Narnia, 
using Google maps, yelling out 
movie-trivia answers at the 
screen and spending $10 bills: 
“Roll up in the theater. Ticket 
buying’s what we handle. You 
can Call us Aaron Burrs from 
the way we're dropping 
Hamiltons.” The video, thanks to 
the Internet, became an instant 
classic. Within weeks there were 


MAKING SNL HIP AGAIN 
Samberg went from the 
Internet to TV and back again 


Bakers DozenT shirts and rap 
video responses from people in 
Los Angeles, Britain and Muncie, 
Ind., all of whom apparently also 
knew people whose wives have 
video cameras, 

The comedian is the first of 
the Internet auteurs to cross 
into the mainstream. Lazy 
Sunday is similar to the hip- 
hop-drenched absurdist stuff 
he and his two friends since 
junior high school—Jorma 
Taccone and Akiva Schaffer— 
had been posting for years on 
thelonelyisland.com. They are 
the kind of guys who spend 
very little time debating 
whether an idea for a sketch— 
or anything—is worth pursuing. 
“That's been our attitude from 
the start, inspired by Akiva,” 
says Samberg. “He's a can-do 
kind of dude. He says what 
separates people is that some 


people talk about doing stuff 
and some people do it.” 

The sketch group that had 
never performed sketches 
anywhere became famous in 
Los Angeles comedy circles 
(the three of them lived there 
until they were hired by SNL 
and moved to New York City) 
for eight 3-min. episodes of 
The "Bu, a parody of The 0.C. 
in which a troubled ninja kid 
moves into Malibu. The ‘Bu was 
shown on channe!101.com, an 
outlet for unemployed comedy 
writers and actors. Samberg 
and his friends actually already 
had an agent, a pilot deal at 
Fox for a sketch show (the 
failed Avesometown) and a job 
writing for the MTV Movie 
Awards. Still, they kept going 
out onto the streets with their 
cameras on unpaid projects, 
such as filming a fake mugging, 
one of which Kiefer Sutherland 
saw and tried to break up. 

They got their SNL jobs after 
working with Jimmy Fallon on last 
year's MTV Movie Awards. He 





brought them to Michaels, who 
hired Samberg as a cast mem- 
ber and the other two as writers. 
Their humor, like a lot of those 
involved in channe/l101.com, is 
playful, loose and not over- 
thought. For his SNL audition, 
Samberg did an impression of 
an '80s jogger, which mainly 
consisted of wearing short 
shorts and breathing heavily 
while talking about the reces- 
sion. “His comedy doesn’t come 
from a place of anger,” says 
Michaels. “He's got a kind of 
sweetness to him.” 

That likability, as much as 
the Lazy Sunday video, has 
made him a sudden celebrity. 
His name has been in the 
tabloids, mostly for his going on 
dates with Kirsten Dunst. And he 
has a part in a Paramount movie 
to be shot this summer about a 
guy who tries to reproduce Evel 
Knievel's jump over Snake River 
Canyon on a moped. 

His SNL films have 
continued to bounce quickly 
around the Web, particularly a 
violent gangster rap video 
starring Natalie Portman. He, 
like South Park, has given 
mainstream exposure to a 
young, punky, reference- 
packed, comic book-influenced 
humor that has been better 
represented on the Web than 
on TV. And as with most punky 
projects, Samberg thinks he’s 
getting away with it more than 
he is. SNL used to have 
contributors, such as Albert 
Brooks, who would submit 
finished videos. “They take the 
risk,” says Michaels of the 
Lonely Island submissions. 
“For us, if it doesn’t play well, it 
just goes away.” Samberg's 
trick is that he thinks about 
things that way too. a 
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Thirteen Ways to Be 13 


With his remarkable fourth book, David Mitchell 
shows why he is Britain’s brightest young novelist 


By PICO [YER 


“BLIND BOARS OF 


crashed through the nervy 


WIND 


a: B woods,” reports Jason 
Taylor, frightened school- 
boy, as he heads toward the 
darker reaches of the trees, 

\ and of his imagination, in 

English 


town in 1982. “Listening’s read- 


a grisly 


ing,” he notes elsewhere, “if you 
close your eyes.” The sounds and 
tastes, the trembling feelings of ; 
his world course through the 
wide-awake boy like channeled 
spirits. Yet what makes the pun- 
gent spray of syllables heart- 
rending is the fact that Jason is a 
stammerer and has to avoid cer- 
tain letters even when reading 
aloud in class. 

In Black Swan Green (Ran- 
dom House; 294 pages), the most 
prodigiously daring and imagi- 
native young writer in Britain 
brings his formidable gifts very 
close to home. In his first novel, 
Ghostwritten, in 1999, David 
Mitchell, now 37, invented the 
planetary novel, in a way, by set- 
ting nine stories in eight countries 
and describing a single spirit that 
ran through them all like a fuse. In 
his third novel, 2004’s Cloud Atlas, 
he turned the postmodern book 
inside out by setting pieces in six 
different ages and voices, then 
doubling back (a little too fanci- 
ly perhaps) to explore the idea 
of “eternal recurrence.” In his 
new, most deeply personal work, 
Mitchell does something even 
more remarkable: he makes the 
well-worn coming-of-age novel 
fee) vivid and uncomfortable and new. The 
revolution here is not of form, but of con- 
tent and sensibility. 

Black Swan Green tells the story of 13- 
year-old Jason in 13 chapters, one for every 
month of 1982 (plus one for January 1983), 
and describes an archetypal striver, ren- 
dered lonely and vulnerable by his sensi 
tivity and terrified of bullies, girls and his 
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inability to say words beginning with s and 
n. His family is coming apart, he somehow 
senses, as is the country around him (it’s 
the year of the Falklands War and Maggie 
Thatcher’s unexpected revolution). One 
part of him leans toward knowingness, but 
the rest is mired in a child’s supercharged 
universe of witches and spirits and “Ghosts 
of Might Be” in the woods. He is reading 





Watership Down while dreaming of Debbie 
Harry’s “full-cream lips.” 
One of the passing wonders of Mitch- 


ell’s memoir-like time capsule is the pho- 
tographie fidelity with which it captures 


Britain at a turning point. Here are the 


Asteroids games, the Connors-McEnroe 
matches on TV, the Jean Michel Jarre LPs 
and screenings of Chariots of Fire. Teen- 
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agers canoodle to Three Times a Lady and 
weep over Kramer vs. Kramer. Yet those fa- 
miliar details are lit up with a sense of mag- 
ic that makes Middle England seem more 
wondrous than Middle-earth. “Birdsong’s 
the thoughts of a wood. Beautiful, it was, 
but boys aren’t allowed to say ‘beautiful’ 
‘cause it’s the gayest word going.” 

Black Swan Green proceeds (more in 
the manner of a scrapbook than a thriller) 
through the seasons of the year, and then, 
exactly at the midpoint of the novel, Jason 
stumbles upon an exotic old lady—a Belgian 
Miss who 


doors on an alien world of poetry and mu 


Havisham throws open the 
sic and Continental panache (everything 
forbidden to an English boy). Madame 
Crommelynck also starts to com 
ment on what we have been read 
ing, that “Beautiful 
words ruin your poetry” and “A 


asserting 


poet throws all but truth in the 
cellar.” Suddenly, as in the works 
of Thomas Pynchon and Herman 
Melville, one feels the roof of the 
narrative lifted off and oneself in 
thrall to a boy possessed. 

The novel thus matures into 
among a hundred other things, a 


44THE EARTH'S 
A DOOR, IF YOU 
PRESS YOUR EAR 
AGAINST IT.77 | 


—FROM MITCHELL’S 
Black Swan Green 





moving and eloquent portrait of 
the artist as a young man. Writing 
is the way Jason can communi- 
cate without a stammer, have 
his own say and get back at the 
world. Writing is how he can 
make time disappear and his to1 

menting classmates shrink into 
playthings. Writing becomes, in 
effect, an imaginative sanctuary 
and escape. 

With Cloud Atlas Mitchell 
won a slew of prizes, sold more than 400,000 
copies and established himself in many 
minds as the most accomplished cult novel 
ist of the century so far. Black Swan Green 
goes one step further by showing that he's as 
vital—as shouting and original and central 
a voice as the contemporary novel has to 
offer. He’s shown us dazzling power before; 
here he wins us with vulnerability. is 
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Senator Estes Kefauver and his crime 


a B 
committee. 
z ny fesse ris la That’s pretty much what Mary Harron’s 


cool, sly movie has for a conflict. And since 
-age, though under subpoena, never gets 


A genial movie chronicles the life of Bettie Page, rains auiovot thaainey 1 etaten 
the church lady who liked to pose for dirty photos | »9t @ lot comes of it. Mostly the film en- 


courages us to giggle along with Page as she 


HE TEST OF A GOOD MIND, IT IS SAID, 4 bd 


is the ability to hold two contra- 

dictory thoughts simultaneously. The 

question raised by The Notorious Bet- 
tie Page is whether that apercu also applies 
to hearts. For Page, who in real life gained 
a dubious fame by posing for risibly risqué 
pictures back in the 1950s, is portrayed as 
both a sweet-souled religious fundamen- 
talist and a genial exhibitionist. She seems 
to feel that the good Lord gave her an at- 
tractive body for the excellent reason that 
it pleasured men to ogle it in various 
states of undress. 

Whether he really meant for it to be 
exhibited in black underwear and pain- 
fully high boots, or tied up in bondage 
poses, is a question that doesn’t seem to 
bother Page, armored as she is in inno- 
cence and good nature. It is, though, a 
question that bothers others, including 


on, 
You can have itall 


(without the fat & calories) 
















adopts more and more comically outra- 
geous costumes and poses. 

There are times when we wish for 
some firmer conclusion about the sources of 
Page's chipper amorality. On the other hand, 
Gretchen Mol is so game and adorable as 

age, so at ease with her own nakedness 
not to mention so blithe in her disregard for 
everyone else's prudishness—that by the 
end of the film we just take Page to heart. 

Page is still alive, and there are many 
books of her photographs available in stores. 
They have become icons of America’s secret 
life of a half-century ago. This cheeky movie 
does not impose heavy-duty meaning on 
Page’s life and times. It just lets us draw our 
own ambiguous conclusions about what 
she did. It is the better, the more enticing, 
for so doing. —By Richard Schickel 


NEITHER PRUDE NOR CRUDE: Mol gives Page 
a naiveté, even with black leather and a whip 
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MARTI 
LEIMBACH 
MELANIE MARSH 
knows some- 
thing is wrong 
with her son Daniel. He won't 
let go of his Thomas the Tank 
Engine train. He walks on his 
toes and collects objects, espe- 
cially anything disk shaped. 
And he isn’t talking. When the 
diagnosis comes—Daniel is 
autistic—Melanie’s very proper 
English husband Stephen walks 
out, leaving her to feel her way 
forward with only a mysterious 
child and an army of (mostly) 
unhelpful doctors to guide her. 
This is a tearful, joyful novel, 
and Leimbach (Dying Young) 
comes by tears and joy hon- 
estly: she has an autistic son. 










GHOSTFACE 
KILLAH 

THE WU-TANG 
Clan’s last 
reliably great member hasn't 
exactly softened his material 
(fishscale is apparently slang 
for uncut cocaine), but then he 
hasn't lost his ability to tell a 
story either. In Ghostface’s 
dexterous delivery, a line like 
“Workin’ out, all I curl is my 
index finger” is less a boast 
about control than one more 
detail in a life of paranoia. The 
production puts equal value 
on melody and tension and 
even has room for nostalgia— 
9 Milli Bros. is a Wu-Tang 
reunion—but the truth is that 


2 Ghostface is better on his own. 








It’s hard to keep up with everything 
that’s going on. That’s why were here 


COMPLETE 


mT) 
Vv 


ORSON WELLES 
“WILL YOU LET 
me tell it in my 
own way?” 





| begs the tough-guy 


narrator (Robert 
Arden) of this 1955 
crime drama. Alas, 
neither he nor 
Welles—the film’s 
star, writer and 
director—got his 
wish. Arkadin was 
taken from Welles, its 
convoluted form ironed 
out and the result renamed 
Confidential Report. At least 
seven versions of the film exist, 
none to his specifications. This 
superb Criterion DvD pack 






offers three variations, 
including a new “complete” 
assembly. In any form, it’s a 
rococo mix of Citizen Kane and 
The Third Man: a study of a 
rich man’s power and isolation 
amid the seedy, greedy flotsam 
of postwar Europe. Ina 
way, this is a do-it- 
yourself Kane. It’s 
the viewer's job to 
sleuth for the real 
Arkadin—a film 
that is its own 
Rosebud. 


BBC AMERICA, 


| THURSDAYS, 11:30 RM. E.T. 
| SOUTH PARK MEETS ZADIE 
| Smith’s White Teeth in this 


offensive, riotous cartoon 
about a multicultural high 








INIG4 HYHORIG 


BROMWELL HIGH 





school in South London. The 
trio of main characters in- 
cludes scheming, crude Keisha 
(imagine a black female Eric 


=| Cartman); Natella, the earnest 


South Asian class brain; and 
Latrina, the bigoted white 
working-class bombshell. Like 
many good satires, Bromwell 
is rooted in the idea that 
shallowness and venality tran- 
scend color and creed. The 
faculty ranges from an assort- 
ment of Anglo ignoramuses to 
Iqbal, the greedy, sleazy 
Middle Eastern headmaster. 
And when the immigrant 
students discuss their favorite 
foods and cultural activities for 
a diversity-day assembly, they 
all choose KFC and text 
messaging. Bromwell is a rude 
cannonball splash into the 21st 
century melting pot. 
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DAVID ELDRIDGE 


FAMILY GET-TOGETHERS ARE 
hardly rare on Broadway, but 
rarely are they so disorienting 
or ominous as this one is. It’s 

| not just the revelation about 
sexual abuse that son Christian 
lays on the guests at his father’s 
60th-birthday party but also 
the eerie nonreaction to it—the 
way the placid surface of pro- 
grammed jollity barely ripples. 
That, along with the stark, al- 
most abstract staging by direc- 

| tor Rufus Norris, gives this 
London import (an adaptation 

| of the Danish film The Celebra- 
| tion) the hollow, haunted feel of 
| Samuel Beckett, not Arthur 
Miller. With a strong American 
cast (Julianna Margulies and 
Michael Hayden, above), it’s the 
take-no-prisoners drama of the 
Broadway season. bi) 
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IT'S THAT TIME OF YEAR AGAIN, WHEN BUDS, BLOSSOMS AND 


GRASSES UNITE TO WREAK HAVOC WITH OUR NOSES AND EYES. 


HERE'S HOW TO FIGHT BACK. 


IN THE OLD DAYS, SOME THOUGHT THAT SNEEZING 
was a sign of bad things to come, say, a plague or an army of 
enemies. Now we know that the humble sneeze is more likely 
a sign of allergy season on the horizon—and that can be bad 
enough. In fact, for the 50 million Americans who suffer from 
allergies each year, spring can be downright miserable, bring- 
ing with it runny noses, itchy eyes, wheezy chests and a cho- 
rus of continuous sneezes. To add insult to injury, there is no 


real cure for allergies. But 
don’t despair. There are two 
surefire ways to deal with 
allergies: taking medication to get symptomatic relief and 
avoiding the allergens that cause all the fuss. 

Of course, before you can dodge your biggest sneeze 
producers, you must first identify the little buggers. That 
requires a trip to your doctor for allergy tests on your skin. 
You'll react strongest to the most bothersome allergens, 
which often are dust mites, pet dander, mold and pollen from 
plants and grasses. Once you know the culprits, you can get 


MORE: EATING RIGHT, BEING A BETTER PATIENT, BEATING BAD CHOLESTEROL, TAKING YOUR VITAMINS, LIVING WITH DIABETES 


Allergies 
bothering you? 
SINGULAIR 






works 


differently. 





8 


While many 





allergy medicines block histamine, 


a 


allergies, treat your allergy symptoms differently with SINGULAIR. 


SINGULAIR blocks leukotrienes, an underlying 


cause of allergy symptoms. If you have indoor or outdoor 


SINGULAIR is approved to help relieve both indoor and outdoor allergy 
symptoms for a full 24 hours. And in clinical studies SINGULAIR was not 
associated with drowsiness. Ask your doctor about SINGULAIR today. 


Important Information: Side effects are generally mild and vary by age, and 
may include headache, ear infection, sore throat, and upper respiratory infection. 


Side effects generally did not stop patients from taking SINGULAIR. _ 


Please see the Patient Product Information on the ONCE-A-DAY 


adjacent page and discuss it with your doctor. SINGULAIR 
; {MONTELUKAST SODIUM) 
For more information about SINGULAIR, please A different way to treat 
visit singulair.com or call 1-888-MERCK-95. indoor and outdoor allergies 


(if) 


‘ent This product is available through the Merck Patient Assistance Program 
program To find out if you qualify call 1-888-MERCK-56 


SINGULAIR is a registered trademark of Merck & Co, inc. ©2006 Merck & Co. inc. All rights reserved. 20551418(1}(218)-SNG-CON 





Patient Information 


9094218 


SINGULAIR® (SING-u-lair) Tablets, Chewable Tablets, and Oral Granules 
Generic name: montelukast (mon-te-LOO-kast) sodium 


Read this information before you start taking 
SINGULAIR®. Also, read the leaflet you get each time 
you refill SINGULAIR, since there may be new information 
in the leaflet since the last time you saw it. This leaflet 
does not take the place of talking with your doctor 
about your medical condition and/or your treatment. 


What is SINGULAIR*? 


* SINGULAIR is a medicine called a leukotriene receptor 
antagonist. It works by blocking substances in the 
body called leukotrienes. SINGULAIR is not a 
steroid. Blocking leukotrienes improves asthma 
and allergic rhinitis. (See the end of this leaflet for 
more information about asthma and allergic rhinitis.) 


SINGULAIR is prescribed for the treatment of asthma 
and allergic rhinitis: 


1. Asthma. 
SINGULAIR should be used for the long-term 
management of asthma in adults and children 
ages 12 months and older. 


Do not take SINGULAIR for the immediate relief 
of an asthma attack. If you get an asthma attack, 
you should follow the instructions your doctor 
gave you for treating asthma attacks. 


2. Allergic Rhinitis. 
SINGULAIR is used to help control the symptoms 
of allergic rhinitis splinea f+ stuffy nose, runny 
nose, itching of the nose). SINGULAIR is used to 
treat seasonal allergic rhinitis (outdoor allergies 
that happen part of the year) in adults and children 
ages 2 years and older, and perennial allergic 
rhinitis (indoor allergies that happen all year) in 
adults and children ages 6 months and older. 


(See end of this leaflet for more information 
about allergic rhinitis) 


Who should not take SINGULAIR? 


Do not take SINGULAIR if you are allergic to 
SINGULAIR or any of its ingredients. 


The active ingredient in SINGULAIR is montelukast sodium. 


See the end of this leaflet for a list of all the ingredients 
in SINGULAIR. 


What should | tell my doctor before | start taking 
SINGULAIR? 


Toll your doctor about: 
; If you are pregnant or plan to become 
pregnant, SINGULAIR may not be right for you. 

* Breast-feeding: If you are breast-feeding, 
SINGULAIR may be passed in your milk to your 
baby. You should consult your doctor before taking 
SINGULAIR if you are breast-feeding or intend 
to breast-feed. 

* Medical Problems or Allergies: Talk about any 
medical problems or allergies you have now or 
had in the past. 

* Other Medicines: Tell your doctor about all 
the medicines you take, including prescription 
and non-prescription medicines, and herbal 
supplements. Some medicines may affect how 
SINGULAIR works, or SINGULAIR may affect 
how your other medicines work. 


How should | take SINGULAIR? 


For adults “ay children 12 months of age and older 

with asthm 
* Take SINGULAIR once a day in the evening. 

© Take SINGULAIR every day for as long as your 

doctor prescribes it, even if you have no asthma 

symptoms. 

You may take SINGULAIR with food or without food. 

* If your asthma symptoms get worse, or if you need to 
increase the use of your inhaled rescue medicine for 
asthma attacks, call your doctor right away. 

* Do not take SINGULAIR for the immediate relief of 
an asthma attack. If you get an asthma attack, you 
should follow the instructions your doctor gave 
you for treating asthma attacks. 

* Always have your inhaled rescue medicine for 
asthma attacks with you. 

© Do not stop taking or lower the dose of your other 

asthma medicines unless your doctor tells you to. 

if your doctor has prescribed a medicine for you 

to use before exercise, keep using that medicine 

unless your doctor tells you not to. 


For adults and children 2 years of age and older 
with seasonal allergic rhinitis, or for adults and 
children 6 months of age and older with perennial 
allergic rhinitis: 





* Registered trademark of MERCK & CO., Inc. 
COPYRIGHT © 1998-2005 MERCK & CO,, Inc. 
All rights reserved 


© Take SINGULAIR once a day, at about the same 
time each day. 
* Take SINGULAIR every day for as long as your 
doctor prescribes it. 
° = may take SINGULAIR with food or without 
‘ood. 


How should | give SINGULAIR oral granules to 
my child? 


Do not open the packet until ready to use. 


SINGULAIR 4-mg oral granules can be given: 
¢ directly in the mouth; 
* dissolved in 1 teaspoonful (5 mL) of cold or room 
temperature baby formula or breast milk; 
¢ mixed with a spoonful of one of the following 
soft foods at cold or room temperature: 
applesauce, mashed carrots, rice, or ice cream. 
Be sure that the entire dose is mixed with the food, 
baby formula, or breast milk and that the child is given 
the entire spoonful of the food, baby formula, or breast 
milk mixture right away (within 15 minutes). 


IMPORTANT: Never store any oral granules mixed 
with food, baby formula, or breast milk for use at a 
later time. Throw away any unused portion. 


Do not put SINGULAIR oral granules in paid liquid 
drink other than baby formula or breast 

However, your child may drink liquids after swallowing 
the SINGULAIR oral granules. 


What is the daily dose of SINGULAIR for asthma or 
allergic rhinitis? 


Focaanme (Take in the evening): 
© One 10-mg tablet for adults aed adolescents 
15 years of age and older, 

© One 5-mg chewable tablet for children 6 to 14 
years of age, 

* One 4-mg chewable tablet or one packet of 4-mg 
oral granules for children 2 to 5 years of age, or 

© One packet of 4-mg oral granules for children 
12 to 23 months of age. 


For Allergic Rhinitis (Take at about the same time 

each day): 

* One 10-mg tablet for adults and adolescents 
15 years of age and older, 

* One 5-mg chewable tablet for children 6 to 14 
years of age, 

* One 4-mg chewable tablet for children 2 to 5 years 
of age, or 

* One packet of 4-mg oral granules for children 
2 to 5 years of age with seasonal allergic rhinitis, 
or for children 6 months to 5 years of age with 
perennial allergic rhinitis. 


What should | avoid while taking SINGULAIR? 


If you have asthma and if your asthma is made worse 
by aspirin, continue to avoid aspirin or other medicines 
called non-steroidal anti-inflammatory drugs while 
taking SINGULAIR. 


What are the possible side effects of SINGULAIR? 


The side effects of SINGULAIR are usually mild, and 
generally did not cause patients to stop taking their 
medicine. The side effects in patients treated with 
SINGULAIR were similar in type and frequency to 
side effects in patients who were given a placebo 

(a pill containing no medicine), 


The most common side effects with SINGULAIR include: 
* stomach pain 

stomach or intestinal upset 

heartburn 

tiredness 

fever 

stuffy nose 

cough 

flu 

upper respiratory infection 

dizziness 

headache 

rash 


Less common side effects that have happened with 

SINGULAIR include (listed alphabetically): 
agitation including aggressive behavior, allergic 
reactions (including swelling of the face, lips, tongue, 
and/or throat, which may cause trouble breathing 
or swallowing), hives, and itching, bad/vivid dreams, 
increased bleeding tendency, bruising, diarrhea, 
drowsiness, hallucinations (seeing things that are 
not there), hepatitis, indigestion, inflammation of 
the pancreas, irritability, joint pain, muscle aches and 
muscle cramps, nausea, palpitations, pins and needles/ 
numbness, restlessness, seizures (convulsions or 
fits), swelling, trouble sleeping, and vomiting. 


Rarely, asthmatic patients taking SINGULAIR have 
experienced a condition that includes certain symptoms 
that do not go away or that get worse. These occur 
usually, but not always, in patients who were taking 
steroid pills by mouth for asthma and those steroids 
were being slowly lowered or stopped. Although 
SINGULAIR has not been shown to cause this condition, 
you must tell your doctor right away if you get one 
or more of these symptoms: 
* a feeling of pins and needles or numbness of 
arms or legs 
© a flu-like illness 
* rash 
© severe inflammation (pain and swelling) of the 
sinuses (sinusitis) 


These are not all the possible side effects of 
SINGULAIR. For more information ask your doctor 
or pharmacist. 


Talk to your doctor if you think you have side effects 
from taking SINGULAIR. 


General information about the safe and effective use 
of SINGULAIR 


Medicines are sometimes prescribed for conditions 
that are not mentioned in patient information leaflets. 
Do not use SINGULAIR for a condition for which it 
was not prescribed. Do not give SINGULAIR to other 
people even if they have the same symptoms you 
have. It may harm them. Keep SINGULAIR and all 
medicines out of the reach of children. 


Store SINGULAIR at 25°C (77'F). Protect from moisture 
and light. Store in original package. 


This leaflet summarizes information about SINGULAIR, 
If you would like more information, talk to your 
doctor. You can ask your pharmacist or doctor for 
information about SINGULAIR that is written for 
health professionals. 


What are the ingredients in SINGULAIR? 
Active ingredient; montelukast sodium 


SINGULAIR chewable tablets contain aspartame, a 
source of phenylalanine. 

Phenylketonurics: SINGULAIR 4-mg and 5-mg chewable 
tablets contain 0.674 and 0.842 mg phenylalanine, 
respectively. 


Inactive ingredients: 

¢ 4-mg oral granules: mannitol, hydroxypropy! 
cellulose, and magnesium stearate, 

. : mannitol, 
microcrystalline cellulose, hydroxypropy! cellulose, 
red ferric oxide, croscarmellose sodium, cherry 
flavor, aspartame, and magnesium stearate. 

* 10-mg tablet: microcrystalline cellulose, 
lactose monohydrate, croscarmellose sodium, 
hydroxypropyl cellulose, magnesium stearate, 
hydroxypropy! methylcellulose, titanium 
dioxide, red ferric oxide, yellow ferric oxide, and 
carnauba wax. 


What is asthma? 


Asthma is a continuing (chronic) inflammation of the 
bronchial passageways which are the tubes that carry 
air from outside the body to the lungs. 


Symptoms of asthma include: 
* coughing 
* wheezing 
* chest tightness 
¢ shortness of breath 


What is allergic rhinitis? 


* Seasonal allergic rhinitis, also known as hay fever, 
is triggered by outdoor allergens such as pollens 
from trees, grasses, and weeds. 
Perennial allergic rhinitis may occur year-round 
and is generally triggered by indoor allergens such 
as dust mites, animal dander, and/or mold spores. 
¢ Symptoms of allergic rhinitis may include: 

* stuffy, runny, and/or itchy nose 

© sneezing 
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to work trying to elude or eliminate them. For starters, fight dust and 
dander by vacuuming your rugs and carpets twice a week using a clean- 
er that has an allergy-fighting HEPA filter and by washing all bedding in 
hot water. Check the mold or pollen forecast and limit outside activi- 
ties on high-level days. If you have to go out, consider wearing a paper 
mask. It’s not uncommon to see people wearing protective masks while 
mowing their lawns. According to researchers at the Woodcock 
Institute of Medical Research in Australia, the inexpensive pollen filters 
that fit over the nose and mouth may not be stylish but they dramati- 
cally reduce airborne allergen exposure. 

For those who still suffer after a good spring cleaning and while prac- 
ticing avoidance strategies, an over-the-counter or prescription medi- 
cine might be an even easier solution. Many allergy symptoms can be 
eased with drugs, such as antihistamines. Or you may benefit from tak- 
ing prescription drugs called antileukotrienes, which actually control 
the lungs’ response to allergens and quell airway swelling. They've been 
shown to effectively prevent both allergy and asthma attacks. And that 


means a lot less sneezing. 





The editorial content of Hea/th Brefis prepared in accordance with the highest 
standards of journalistic accuracy. Readers are cautioned, however, not to use /ea/th 


&riefinformation as a substitute for regular professional health care 


ORGANIZATIONS 

National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases 

6610 Rockledge Dr. 

Bethesda, MD 20892-6612 

301/496-5717; www.niaid.nih.gov 

Part of the National Institutes of Health, NIAID 
provides information on the latest allergy 
research. Check out its Web site for clinical trials 
and news briefs. 


American Academy of Allergy, Asthma & 
Immunology (AAAAI) 

555 East Wells St. 

Milwaukee, WI 53202-3823 

414/272-6071; www.aaaai.org 

This professional medical organization for those 
with a special interest in allergies provides infor 
mational newsletters, pamphlets and booklets 
as well as a Web site jam-packed with up-to-date 
allergy news. 


WEB SITES 
Asthma and Allergy Foundation of America 
www.aafa.org 

Visit the “Shop Our Catalog” site to order a 
variety of helpful publications on allergies. 
Visitors can also pose a question to an allergist or 
test and improve their allergy awareness. 


Allergy, Asthma & Immunology Online 
www.acaai.org 

This American College of Allergy, Asthma & 
Immunology (ACAAI)) site delivers information 
about indoor and outdoor allergens and answers 
to frequently asked questions. The “Allergist 
Locator” will help you find a qualified allergist in 
your area. 


WebMD Allergies Health Center 
www.webmd.com/diseases_and_conditions/ 
allergies.htm 

This site offers strategies for fighting allergy 
triggers, tips on medications and testing and 
information on allergy shots. Plus, for chose won 
dering just how bad the pollen is in their town, 
there's an interactive pollen counter that pro 
vides local levels for grasses, weeds, trees and 
mold, along with an overall air-quality number. 


MayoClinic.com Allergy Center 
www.mayoclinic.com/health/allergy 

The experts at Mayo Clinic offer strategies to 
help you prevent allergy symptoms and to aid 
your understanding of allergy treatments. The 
site also offers interactive polls and an “Ask a 
Mayo Clinic Specialist” section. 


BOOKS 
What's in the Air?: The Complete Guide to 
Seasonal and Year-Round Airborne Allergies 

by Gillian Shepherd, Pocket Books, 2002, $6.99 
(paperback). 

This book isn’t new, but it is a very useful guide 
to how allergies develop and how to prevent and 
treat them with a combination of understanding, 
self-management and medication. 
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sstepsto EATING RIGHT 





GO LEAN AND MEAN, FIGHT THE FAT, GET FRESH 
AND GRAINY—IT’S ALL IN A DAY’S WORK WHEN 
1T COMES TO EATING WELL ON THE GO. 


THE LATEST DIETARY GUIDELINES REPORT, RELEASED BY THE 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 2005, is 80 pages long! Not exactly 
quick reading when you want some advice as you're heading out in 
search of a healthful dinner or trying to figure out how to lose some 
weight. But eating right doesn’t have to be all that hard. In fact, you 
could boil it down to a couple of common-sense basics. 

For starters, focus on foods that aren't overly processed. Think fresh 
colorful fruits and veggies, rich in disease-fighting antioxidants (there 
really is good reason to eat an apple a day). Choose dark green vegeta- 
bles, such as broccoli and kale, and orange carrots and sweet potatoes. 
Skip the refried beans and go for protein-rich lentils and black beans. 

Second, choose whole grains. Current guidelines recommend three 
or more one-ounce whole-grain servings a day. That can be bread, 
pasta, oatmeal, cereals, breakfast or snack bars, crackers or many other 
options. Just make sure that your choice bears the stamp of the non- 
profit Whole Grains Council, which guarantees that a serving has at 
least 16 grams of whole grains. Why whole grains? A recent Tufts 
University study showed that whole-grain foods slowed the accumula- 
tion of plaque in the arteries, and other studies have linked whole grain 
intake with a lower risk of heart disease. Good reason to get grainy. 

Third, stay lean and mean. When it comes to sources of calcium and 
protein, think low-fat. Choose calcium-rich foods, such as low-fat 
yogurt, cheese and skim milk. And broil or grill lean cuts of meat or 
poultry. Fourth, know your fats. The bad guys are saturated and trans 
fats. Replace them with heart-healthy monounsaturated choices. 

And, last, remember the calories in/calories out rule. Even with a 
healthful diet, if you're eating twice as many calories as you're burning, 
the scale won't be your friend. 














Americans 2005 and create your decipher the USDA's new 
Resources — own custom food pyramid. Also MyPyramid food system and 

includes tips on eating out with- provides tips for healthy eating 
Witn ceee out overdoing it and planning a and dispelling nutrition myths. 
MyPyramid.gov healthy menu. You'll find out what you should 


Ms thealthierus gov /dietaryguide- Harvard School of Public Health 
lines/index.html 


This Web site of the United States www.hsph.harvard.edu/nutrition- hy stony Well ina H. 
Department of Agriculture is an stcheahed a EatingWell ina Hurry 
interactive guide to helping you 

eat right and live more healthfully. 


Explore the Dietary Guidelines for 


eat, and why. 


This site from the Department of Cookbook: 150 Delicious Recipes 
Nutrition at the Harvard School for Simple, Everyday Suppers in 45 
of Public Health will help you Minutes or Less by Jim Romanoff 


and the editors of EatingWell, 
CountryMan, 2006, $15.72 
Coming out of the highly 
acclaimed Vermont test kitchens 
of EatingWell magazine, this book 
serves up a broad range of easy 
and mouth-watering recipes such 
as Warm Salmon Salad with 
Crispy Potatoes, Garlic & Parsley 
Rubbed Lamb Chops with Greek 
Couscous Salad, and Chicken with 
Green Olives & Dried Plums. 





- or AUL THE NUTRITION OF 
A BOWL\ORINSTANT OATMEAL 10 co 
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How to 8eA GOOD PATIENT 


DURING A DOCTOR VISIT IS NO TIME TO MAKE LIKE A CLAM. COMMUNICATION 
IS KEY TO A GOOD DOCTOR-PATIENT RELATIONSHIP AND TO GOOD HEALTHCARE. 


HERE'S HOW TO DO YOUR PART. 





THE OLD ADAGE THAT IT IS BETTER TO BE SEEN AND NOT 
heard is not going to serve you well at the doctor's office. After 
all, the average doc-patient visit is just 15 minutes, and studies 
have shown that right after leaving the exam room patients 


typically don’t remember more than half of what was said! 
The onus is on the patient to step up to the plate: If you're 
not prepared to share your problems and concerns, ask a lot of 





Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality 
www.ahrq.gov/consumer/Ssteps.htm 








questions and get answers, you won't be able to maximize the 
time you have with a busy professional. And your health— 
and satisfaction with your physician—could suffer. 

Why do patients clam up and lose their hearing during a doc- 
tor visit? It could be nerves or simple forgetfulness. But like a 
good Boy Scout, it pays to be prepared. In this case, that means 
going to the appointment with an up-to-date health history 
and a list of concerns, symptoms or recent illnesses, current 
medications, changes in sleeping or eating habits and anything 
else that seems important. If you have a recurring pain in your 
right shoulder, jot down when the pain happens, how it feels 
(sharp? dull? throbbing?) and how long it lasts. The more spe- 
cific you can be, the better able your physician will be to diag- 
nose and treat the injury or illness. 

During the consultation, take notes. Make sure you know 
what tests your doctor is recommending and when and how 
you'll get the results. Will your insurance cover them? Ask to 
hear all of the treatment options and their benefits and draw- 
backs. If medication is being discussed, ask the doctor about 
side effects and dosage. Will it interact with any of your other 
meds? Listen carefully and speak up if you don’t understand 
what's being said. 

As you leave, ensure that you know next steps and any 
follow-up that’s required. Building a positive partnership with 
your doctor takes time and effort. But isn’t your good health 
worth it? 


take with you to discuss with your physician at 
your next visit. 


Visit this government site and print out the 


WEB SITES 


Medline Plus which includes recommendations on positive 
http://www.nlm.nih.gov/medlineplus/talking- patient-doctor communication. 
withyourdoctor.html 


This Web site of the U.S. National Library of 
Medicine and the National Institutes of Health 
provides links to a variety of resources on 
improving the doctor-patient relationship. 


patient fact sheet about safer healthcare, 


American Heart Association 
www.americanheart.org 

Visit this site and search for “talking to doctor” 
for a checklist of things you can print out and 


BOOKS 

How to Choose a Good Doctor by George 

D. Lemaitre, MD, Authorhouse, 2005, $11.50 
This guide gives practical advice on how to 
find the right physician for you in your area 
and how to best communicate with your 
doctor about everything from medication to 


surgery. 
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Based ona true story. Actual patient not 





THANKS TO DR. JERMAN, 
THIS GRANDPA CAN STILL 
COME OUT TO PLAY. 


He had his first heart attack at 79. 
But thanks to Dr. Jerman, he’s still 


playing with his granddaughter at 92. 


Although it’s easy to attribute patient 
longevity to advances in medical science, 
those advances would be nothing without 
Dr. Jerman’s skill, diligent observation and 
dedication to his patients. In the care of 
Dr. Jerman, this spry fellow has more time 
to play expert bridge, more time to go bird 
watching, and more time to goof around 
with his granddaughter. 


Dr. Jerman wouldn't consider himself a 
hero. But to a certain three-year-old girl, 
he definitely is. 


Do 





Michael Jerman, MD 
Cardiologist 
= AMA member 


AM 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 











Helping doctors help patients. 


——— 


wwwW.ama-assn.org/go/stories 
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BEATING BAD 


CHOLESTEROL 


NEARLY 100 MILLION AMERICANS HAVE 
HIGH CHOLESTEROL. IF YOU RE ONE OF 








THEM, IT’S TIME TO FIGHT BACK. 


WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT THAT A LITTLE 
fat could cause so much trouble? That, after all, is 
what cholesterol is—a waxy fat-like goo produced 
in bulk by the liver, about 1,000 milligrams a day. 
Most of us take in another several hundred mil- 
ligrams in the foods we eat that come from animal 
products high in cholesterol (meat, egg yolks) or 
from foods high in saturated fats (ice cream, cheese, 
red meat) and trans fats (anything cooked with 
hydrogenated vegetable oils, from French fries to 
baked goods). 

The body needs cholesterol to make vitamin D 
and various hormones and to help the liver with fat 
digestion. In fact, some cholesterol, the HDL type 
(think H for happy), helps keep the lousy stuff (LDL) 
from building up in arteries. But too much of the 
bad LDL? That, as everybody knows by now, is bad 
news for our arteries and hearts. What's too high? 
The American Heart Association recommends that 
total cholesterol be less than 200 mg, with LDL 
below 130 and HDL above 60. Anyone over the age 
of 20 should have his or her blood cholesterol 
checked at least every five years. If the results aren't 
satisfactory, your doctor may recommend more fre- 
quent testing. 

The truth is, our body makes all the cholesterol it 
needs without us adding all those burgers, cheese 
fries and donuts. And in a sort of negative double- 
whammy, the same foods that contribute to high 
bad cholesterol also seem to lower our good choles- 
terol. That means that a healthier diet is the first line 
of attack in the battle against bad cholesterol. 

Where to start? Limit white foods and sweets that 
add calories without a lot of nutrients or fiber. Lower 





your saturated fat intake to 7 percent to 10 percent of daily calories. Instead 
- of eating processed foods, choose a diet rich in plant foods (fruits, veg- 
z gies, whole grains, beans), monounsaturated fats (like olive or canola oil), 
’ omega-3 fatty acids (fish such as salmon)—all of which can help con- 


trol cholesterol levels. If you think in color—red tomatoes, yellow bell 


peppers, orange carrots and purple cabbage all contain phytochemi- 
cals that protect cells—and avoid those foods high in hydrogenated 
and trans fats, you'll be doing your cholesterol count a world of good. 

In addition to good eating, weekly vigorous exercise can help elevate 
the good cholesterol and lower the bad LDL cholesterol and triglyc- 
erides (other fatty substances that clog the vessels). Even just 20 min- 
utes a day three days a week of fairly rigorous cardiovascular activity, 
such as swimming, running or biking, can have a positive effect in 
diminishing cholesterol levels. And any exercise, however mild—from 
gardening or dancing on the weekends to walking around the block 


Statins work Zetia 
mainly with works in the 
the liver digestive tract 


Looking for a Different Way to 


Help Lower Cholesterol? 


Then look here. Statins, the most common cholesterol- 
lowering medicines, are a good option. ZETIA is different. That's because, 
unlike statins, which work mainly with the liver, ZETIA works in the 
digestive tract, where the food is. There are some other cholesterol-lowering 
medicines that work in the digestive tract, but ZETIA is unique in the way 
it helps block the absorption of cholesterol that comes from food. 


A healthy diet and exercise are important, but sometimes they're not 
enough to get your cholesterol where it needs to be. ZETIA complements 
those efforts, and when added to a healthy diet, is proven to lower bad 
(LDL) cholesterol by as much as 30 points—about 18%* These are average 
results. Individual results may vary. You should continue to eat right and stay 
active. But if that’s not enough, ask your doctor if ZETIA is right for you. 


*In a study, starting from an average bad cholesterol of 167 mg/dl 


ZETIA has not been shown to prevent heart disease or heart attacks. 


Important information: ZETIA is a prescription medicine and should not 
be taken by people who are allergic to any of its ingredients. If you have 
ever had liver problems, are nursing or pregnant or may become pregnant, 
a doctor will decide if ZETIA alone is right for you. 

Unexplained muscle pain or weakness could be a sign of a rare but serious side 
effect and should be reported to your doctor right away. Common side effects 
included stomach pain and feeling tired. 

For more information, call 1-800-98-ZETIA or visit zetia.com. 


Please read the Patient Product Information on the adjacent page. 
wv 
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ZETIA works in the digestive tract and is 
unique in the way it helps block the absorption 
of cholesterol that comes from food. 
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ZETIA® (ezetimibe) Tablets 


Patient Information about ZETIA (zét-é-a) 
Generic name: ezetimibe (6-zét-é-mib) 


Read this information carefully before you start taking ZETIA and each time you get more 
ZETIA. There may be new information. This information does not take the place of talking with 
your doctor about your medical condition or your treatment. If you have any questions about 
ZETIA, ask your doctor. Only your doctor can determine if ZETIA is right for you. 


What is ZETIA? 


ZETIA is a medicine used to lower levels of total cholesterol and LDL 
(bad) cholesterol in the blood. Itis used for patients who cannot control 
their cholesterol levels by diet alone. It can be used by itself or 

with other medicines to treat high cholesterol. You should stay ona 
cholesterol-lowering diet while taking this medicine. 


ZETIA works to reduce the amount of cholesterol your body absorbs. 
ZETIA does not help you lose weight. 


For more information about cholesterol, see the “What should | know 
about high cholesterol?” section that follows. 


Who should not take ZETIA? 


¢ Do not take ZETIA if you are allergic to ezetimibe, the active ingredient 
in ZETIA, or to the inactive ingredients. For a list of inactive ingredients, 
see the “Inactive ingredients” section that follows. 

If you have active liver disease, do not take ZETIA while taking 
cholesterol-lowering medicines called statins. 

If you are pregnant or breast-feeding, do not take ZETIA while taking 

a statin. 


What should | tell my doctor before and while taking ZETIA? 


Tell your doctor about any prescription and non-prescription medicines 
you are taking or plan to take, including natural or herbal remedies. 


Tell your doctor about all your medical conditions including allergies. 
Tell your doctor if you: 


¢ ever had liver problems. ZETIA may not be right for you. 

* are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. Your doctor will decide if 
ZETIA is right for you. 

* are breast-feeding. We do not know if ZETIA can pass to your baby 
through your milk. Your doctor will decide if ZETIA is right for you. 

* experience unexplained muscle pain, tenderness, or weakness. 


How should | take ZETIA? 


* Take ZETIA once a day, with or without food. It may be easier to 
remember to take your dose if you do it at the same time every day, 
such as with breakfast, dinner, or at bedtime. If you also take another 
medicine to reduce your cholesterol, ask your doctor if you can take 
them at the same time. 

* If you forget to take ZETIA, take it as soon as you remember. 
However, do not take more than one dose of ZETIA a day. 

* Continue to follow a cholesterol-lowering diet while taking ZETIA. 
Ask your doctor if you need diet information. 

¢ Keep taking ZETIA unless your doctor tells you to stop. It is important 
that you keep taking ZETIA even if you do not feel sick. 


See your doctor regularly to check your cholesterol jevel and to check 
for side effects. Your doctor may do blood tests to check your liver 
before you start taking ZETIA with a statin and during treatment. 


What are the possible side effects of ZETIA? 


In clinical studies patients reported few side effects while taking ZETIA. 
These included stomach pain and feeling tired. 


Very rarely, patients have experienced severe muscle problems while 
taking ZETIA, usually when ZETIA was added to a statin drug. If you 
experience unexplained muscle pain, tenderness, or weakness while 
taking ZETIA, contact your doctor immediately. You need to do this 





promptly, because on rare occasions, these muscle problems can be 
serious, with muscle breakdown resulting in kidney damage. 


Additionally, the following side effects have been reported in general 
use: allergic reactions (which may require treatment right away) 
including swelling of the face, lips, tongue, and/or throat that may cause 
difficulty in breathing or swallowing, rash, and hives; joint pain; muscle 
aches; alterations in some laboratory blood tests; liver problems; 
inflammation of the pancreas; nausea; gallstones; inflammation of the 
gallbladder. 


Tell your doctor if you are having these or any other medical problems 
while on ZETIA. For a complete list of side effects, ask your doctor or 
pharmacist. 


What should | know about high cholesterol? 


Cholesterol is a type of fat found in your blood. Your total cholesterol is 
made up of LDL and HDL cholesterol. 


LDL cholesterol is called “bad” cholesterol because it can build up in the 
wall of your arteries and form plaque. Over time, plaque build-up can 
cause a narrowing of the arteries. This narrowing can slow or block 
blood flow to your heart, brain, and other organs. High LDL cholesterol is 
a major cause of heart disease and stroke. 


HDL cholesterol is called “good” cholesterol because it keeps the bad 
cholesterol from building up in the arteries. 


Triglycerides also are fats found in your blood. 


General Information about ZETIA 


Medicines are sometimes prescribed for conditions that are not 
mentioned in patient information leaflets. Do not use ZETIA for a 
condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not give ZETIA to other 
people, even if they have the same condition you have. It may harm 
them. 


This summarizes the most important information about ZETIA. If you 
would like more information, talk with your doctor. You can ask your 
pharmacist or doctor for information about ZETIA that is written for 
health professionals. 


Inactive ingredients: 


Croscarmellose sodium, lactose monohydrate, magnesium stearate, 
microcrystalline cellulose, povidone, and sodium lauryl sulfate. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


or to the park during your lunch break—has benefits for your heart and 
overall health. Exercise also can help reduce stress, which has shown to be a 
contributor to high cholesterol levels. 

For many, healthy lifestyle changes alone don’t reduce bad cholesterol to 
acceptable levels. Some of these people may have inherited the tendency 
toward high cholesterol; their rate of producing and clearing LDL levels from 
their blood may be impossible to control with a change in diet or increase 
in exercise. Others just need a bit more help. 

For them, prescription medications may be another part of the 
battle plan. Luckily, the arsenal of cholesterol fighters has grown. Today, doc- 
tors may prescribe statins—which work in the liver to block the production 
of bad cholesterol by inhibiting the HMG-CoA liver enzyme—or ezetimibe, 
a newer drug that lowers total and bad cholesterol by blocking its absorp- 
tion in the stomach. Sometimes both drugs are prescribed, along with the 


requisite diet and exercise. 








ORGANIZATIONS 

American Heart Association (AHA) 

7272 Greenville Ave. 

Dallas, TX 75231 

800/242-8721; www.americanheart.org 

The AHA offers print and online materials about 
reducing the risks of high cholesterol. Get solid 
advice on managing cholesterol and building a 
healthy heart when you join the free “Cholesterol 
Low Down.” 


WEB SITES 

National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute 
(NHLBI) 

www.nhibi.nih.gov 

The NHLBI site has information about 
preventing and managing lung and artery 
diseases, with free materials on cholesterol and 
eating right. Check out its “Therapeutic Lifestyle 
Changes” section that walks the user through a 
variety of ways to lower cholesterol through 
healthy lifestyle changes—from smarter grocery 
shopping and tips for eating out to the best 
exercises for maximum results. 


Medline Plus 
www.nim.nih,gov/medlineplus/cholesterol.html 
Medline Plus is a great source of health informa- 
tion pulled from the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH), other government agencies and health- 
related organizations. Users can access medical 
journal articles and the latest medical news on 
cholesterol and heart health, along with an illus- 
trated medical encyclopedia and interactive 
patient tutorials. 


KeepKidsHealthy.com 
www.keepkidshealthy.com/nutrition/ 
cholesterol.html 

Even children aren't safe from high cholesterol, 
especially if one of their parents has it or if 
they're overweight. Visit this site to get informa- 
tion about screening for cholesterol levels in kids. 


BOOKS 

The Harvard Medical School Guide to Lowering 
Your Cholesterol by Mason W. Freeman, Health 
Text Audio, 2006, $14.92 (audiobook) 

This audiobook from a top expert at the Harvard 
Medical School offers a down-to-earth guide to 
controlling cholesterol levels and reducing the 
risk of heart disease and stroke. 


Eating for Lower Cholesterol: A Balanced 
Approach to Heart Health with Recipes Everyone 
Will Love by Catherine Jones with Elaine B. 
Trujillo, Marlowe & Company, 2005, $11.02 
(paperback) 

Written by a food writer and a dietician, this 
combo cookbook and health guide is packed 
with delicious healthful recipes—from breakfasts 
to desserts—and nutritional tips for lowering 
cholesterol. 
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V isror VITAMINS 


THE RECIPE FOR GOOD HEALTH INCLUDES 
PLENTY OF VITAMINS AND MINERALS. ARE YOU 
GETTING ENOUGH? 





UNTIL RECENTLY, NUTRITIONAL COMMON SENSE DICTATED 
that most of us could get our recommended daily dose of nutrients 
(which our body doesn’t make from scratch) in our food. Load up your 
plate with healthful fruits, veggies and whole grains and you were good 
to go. 

That's still a fine plan, but today there's evidence that supplementing 
even a healthy diet with vitamins is a smart idea (and if your diet’s not 
so healthy, an even better idea). Not only do vitamins fill in where your 
meal plan is spotty and prevent deficiencies, they also may help 
stave off heart disease, cancer, osteoporosis and other chronic diseases. 

The rise in vitamin acceptance came, in part, after the discovery that 
too little folic acid, one of the eight B vitamins, was linked to such birth 
defects as spina bifida. Because enough folic acid isn’t easy to get sim- 
ply from food (think piles of collard greens and broccoli), prenatal vit- 
amins took off. Since then, research has been done that indicates the 
B vitamins also may help fight cancer and heart disease. 

Vitamin C is another supplement that received a lot of buzz. Studies 
have shown that vitamin C is a powerful antioxidant that can neutral- 
ize free radicals, and it helps make collagen, a tissue needed for healthy 
bones, teeth, gums and blood vessels. Does it prevent colds? The 
research is mixed, but there is proof that C can help control infections 
and ease symptoms if taken at the start of a cold. 

Researchers are continuing to study the benefits of vitamins and how 
to best get them. In the meantime, for the average healthy person, a 
< standard RDA-level multivitamin supplement that contains folic acid, 
= the Bs, C, Dand E will provide an adequate nutritional safety net. 








fitness section routinely provides 
comparison analyses and con- 


BOOKS 
The Complete Guide to Vitamins, 


WEB SITES 
Food and Nutrition Information 


ORGANIZATIONS 

The United States Pharmacopeia 
12601 Twinbrook Parkway 
Rockville, MD 20852 
800/227-8772; www.usp.org 

This not-for-profit organization's 
Dietary Supplement Verification 
Program independently tests vita- 
mins and other supplements and 
provides a seal of approval for 
those products that pass. See the 
list of approved supplements at 
che USP Web site. 


Center 

www.nal,usda.gov/fnic 

The Food and Nutrition 
Information Center (FNIC) is part 
of the National Agricultural 
Library. Its site is full of practical 
resources for consumers, includ- 
ing an extensive section on vita- 
mins and minerals. 


Consumer Reports 
www.consumerreports.org 
Consumer Reports’ health & 


0 


sumer information and warnings 
for products it tests, including 
dietary supplements. 


Medline Plus 
www.nlm.nih.gov/medlineplus/ 
vitaminsandminerals.html 

This Web site of the U.S. National 
Library of Medicine and the 
National Institutes of Health 


provides usage and research infor- 


mation on vitamins and minerals 
and related links. 


Herbs, and Supplements: The 
Holistic Path to Good Health 

by Winifred Conkling, Avon, 
2006, $6.99 (paperback) 

This comprehensive guide to all 
over-the counter vitamins, herbs 
and supplements currently avail- 
able has valuable information on 
the most effective forms of each 
supplement, the nutrient’s food 
source and proper dosage, and 
signs of deficiency, safe use and 
possible side effects. 
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The Vitamin C antioxidant power of 8 oranges in | Nature Made" tablet. 


If you're like most people, it’s just not easy to get all the vitamin C antioxidants you want 
from food alone. Vitamin C can help elevate your immune system, promote healthy 
aging and help protect against free radicals. Nature Made Vitamin C is formulated for 
easy absorption into your system, with no artificial colors, flavors or preservatives. 
And that means your body can take full advantage of our nutrients. So give your diet 
a healthy boost. Choose Nature Made. For more information, call 1.800.276.2878. 


Visit the Wellness Advisor at www.NatureMade.com for: 
Expert health advice @ Free health e-newsletter © Coupons and special offers 
3/06 
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UNDERSTANDING DJABETES 





AS DIABETES RESEARCH CONTINUES, TWO THINGS ARE CERTAIN: DIET 
AND EXERCISE CAN GO A LONG WAY IN PREVENTING AND CONTROLLING 
THE CONDITION. 





ARE YOU AT RISK FOR DIABETES? WHILE ALMOST 15 MILLION 
Americans have been diagnosed with the disease, experts think that 
another six million or more have it—and don’t know it. Some symp- 
toms—fatigue, irritability, weight loss—seem so common and harmless 
that they're often overlooked. Extreme thirst and frequent urination, 
however, are sometimes enough to send a person to the doctor’s office, 
where a Fasting Plasma Glucose Test (FPG) or an Oral Glucose 
Tolerance Test (OGTT) can confirm the diagnosis. Because diabetes 
can increase your risk for heart disease and other serious conditions, it's 
important to get tested if you have any concerns. 

Insulin, which helps the body convert the sugar (glucose) from foods 
you eat into energy, is a key factor in diabetes. The majority of 
Americans with diabetes have type 2 diabetes, which results when the 
body isn’t able to use insulin correctly. Type 1 diabetes is caused by the 
body's inability to produce enough insulin. In both cases, insulin treat- 
ment may be prescribed to help control the body’s blood sugar. 

Healthy lifestyle changes can go a long way toward stabilizing blood 
sugar. In some cases, exercising and eating right may reduce or even 
eliminate the need for medication. During exercise, your hard-at-work 
muscles use the sugar supplies in your blood for energy, reducing the 
glucose level. Eating a balanced and healthful diet that’s low in fat and 
high in fiber also can help regulate blood sugar. For those with 
pre-diabetes, a condition where blood sugar levels are borderline, diet 
and exercise can prevent the onset of full-blown diabetes. 








ORGANIZATIONS 

American Diabetes Association 

1701 N. Beauregard St. 

Alexandria, VA 22311; 800/342-2383 
www.diabetes.org/about-diabetes.jsp 

The ADA is a nonprofit health organization 
providing diabetes research, information and 
advocacy. The group has a Web site jam-packed 
with useful information about type 1 and type 2 
diabetes, risk factors and self tests, diagnosis and 
treatment, and nutrition and exercise. 


WEB SITES 

Joslin Diabetes Center 

www.joslin.org 

The Web site of the Joslin Diabetes Center (affili- 
ated with Harvard Medical School) offers a 
beginner's guide to understanding diabetes, a 
glossary and a library of articles that tackle every 
aspect of diabetes from diagnosis to the latest 
research. 


BOOKS 

The EatingWell Diabetes Cookbook: 275 Delicious 
Recipes and 100+ Tips for Simple Carbohydrate 
Control by Marion J. Franz, CountryMan, 2005, 
$20.96 

Coming out of the highly acclaimed Vermont 
test kitchens of EatingWell magazine, this book 

is a great resource for the person just diagnosed 
with diabetes. It’s full of expert advice for a better 
diet and healthier lifestyle, with an emphasis on 
how choosing the right foods that naturally help 
stabilize glucose levels can increase energy. 


1001 Tips for Living Well With Diabetes by the 
American Diabetes Association, 2004, $12.97 
(paperback) 

This book, from the experts at the ADA, provides 
head-to-toe coverage for managing diabetes and 
covers everything from dealing with depression 
and stress to aging well in order to avoid com- 
mon age-related complications. 


Living With Type 2 Diabetes by Timothy J. Gray 
and Gloria Loring, M Press, 2006, $15.72 

The specifics of how to effectively combine 
insulin, diet and exercise can be a challenge. 
That's why soap star Gloria Loring, who has a 
child with diabetes, and Dr. Timothy Gray joined 
forces to write this informational book, which 
features step-by-step management advice and 
diabetes self-assessment tools. 
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Angela Younger, 
motorcycle enthusiast, Lantus” user since 2003 


Important Safety Information 


Prescription Lantus” is for adults with type 2 diabetes or adults and children (6 years and older) 
with type | diabetes who require long-acting insulin for the control of high blood sugar. 


DO NOT DILUTE OR MIX LANTUS” WITH ANY OTHER INSULIN OR SOLUTION. It will not work as 
intended, and you may lose blood sugar control, which could be serious. Do not change your 
insulin without talking with your doctor. The syringe must not contain any other medication or 
residue. You should not use Lantus” if you are allergic to insulin. Lantus” is a long-acting insulin 
you inject just once a day, at the same time each day. 


‘ with any insulin therapy, possible side effects may include blood sugar levels that are too low 
cypogieere injection site reactions, including changes in fat tissue at the injection site; itching 
rash; and allergic reactions. Rare but serious side effects may occur. Tell your doctor about all 
athe medicines and supplements you are taking because they can change the way insulin works. 


OptiClik” is a reusable insulin delivery device (insulin Pen) for use RR 
with a 3-ml Lantus” cartridge (U-100). Pe NR 
See additional important information on the next page. ha 


Ask your doctor how Lantus” can fit into your total diabetes treatment, which may include diet, exercise, oral medications and mealtime insulin. 
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Ask your doctor about 
24-hour Lantus; now available 
in the OptiClik” pen 
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1-866-4LANTUS www.lantus.com 
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insulin glargine [rDNA origin] injection 


Brief Summary of Prescribing information November 2005 Rx 
LANTUS*® 

(insulin glargine [rDNA origin] injection) 

LANTUS® must NOT be diluted or mixed with any other insulin or solution. 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

LANTUS is indicated for once-daily subcutaneous administration for the treatment of adult and pediatric patients with 

type 1 diabetes mellitus or adult patients with type 2 diabetes mellitus who require basal (long-acting) insulin for the 
hyperglycemia. 
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control of 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
LANTUS is contraindicated in patients hypersensitive to insulin glargine or the excipients. 


LANTUS is not intended for intravenous administration. The prolonged duration of activity of insulin glargine is dependent 
ON injection into subcutaneous tissue, Intravenous administration of the usual subcutaneous dose could result in severe 


hypogtycemia, 
LANTUS must NOT be diluted or mixed with any other insulin or solution. If LANTUS is diluted or mixed, the solution 


As with all insulin preparations, the time course of LANTUS action may vary in different individuals or at different times 
in the same individual and the rate of absorption is dependent on blood supply, temperature, and physical activity. 
Insulin may cause sodium retention and edema, particularly if previously poor metabolic control is improved by inten- 
sified insulin therapy. 


Hypoglycemia: 

As with all insulin preparations, hypoglycemic reactions may be associated with the administration of LANTUS. 
is the most common adverse effect of insulins. Tea eusing wrietene ch vineabaetnia Goa be teak 

or less pronounced under certain conditions, such as long duration of diabetes, diabetes nerve disease, use of medications 

such as beta-blockers, or intensified diabetes control (see PRECAUTIONS, Drug Interactions). Such situations may result 

in severe hypoglycemia (and, possibly, loss of consciousness) prior to patients’ awareness of hypoglycemia. 

The time of occurrence at hypoglycemia depends on the action profile of the insulins used and may, therefore, change 

when the treatment regimen or timing of dosing is changed. Patients being switched from twice daily NPH insulin to 

once-daily LANTUS should have their initial LANTUS dose reduced by 20% from the previous total daily NPH dose to 

reduce the risk of hypoglycemia (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION, Changeover to LANTUS). 

The prolonged effect of subcutaneous LANTUS may delay recovery from hypoglycemia, 

In a clinical study, symptoms of hypoglycemia or counterregulatory hormone responses were similar after intravenous 

insulin glargine and regular human insulin both in healthy subjects and patients with type 1 diabetes. 

Renal 


Although studies have not been performed in patients with diabetes and renal impairment, LANTUS requirements may 
be diminished because of reduced insulin metabolism, similar to observations found with other insulins Lied CLINICAL 
’, Special Populations). 


Although studies have not been performed in patients with diabetes and hepatic impairment, LANTUS requirements may 
be diminished due to reduced capacity for gluconeogenesis and reduced insulin metabolism, similar to observations found 
with other insulins (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Special Populations). 

Injection Site and Allergic Reactions: 

As with any insulin therapy, lipodystrophy may occur at the injection site and delay insulin absorption. Other injection 
site reactions with insulin therapy include redness, pain, itching, hives, swelling, and inflammation, Continuous rotation 
of the injection site within a given area may help to reduce or prevent these reactions. Most minor reactions to insulins 
usually resolve in a few days to a few weeks. 

Reports of injection site pain were more frequent with LANTUS than NPH human insulin (2.7% insulin glargine versus 
0.7% NPH). The reports of pain at the injection site were usually mild and did not result in discontinuation of therapy. 
Immediate-type allergic reactions are rare. Such reactions to insulin (including insulin glargine) or the excipients may, 
for example, be associated with generalized skin reactions, angioedema, bronchospasm, hypotension, or shock and may 
be life threatening. 

intercurrent Conditions: 

Insulin requirements may be altered during intercurrent conditions such as illness, emotional disturbances, or stress. 
Information for Patients: 


LANTUS must only be used if the solution is clear and colorless with no particles visible (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION, 
Preparation and Handling) 
Patients must be advised that LANTUS must NOT be diluted or mixed with any other insulin or solution (see 


PRECAUTIONS, General). 

Patients should be instructed on self-management procedures including glucose monitoring, proper injection technique, 
and hypoglycemia and hyperglycemia management. Patients must be instructed on handling of special situations such 
as intercurrent conditions (illness, stress, or emotional disturbances), an inadequate or skipped insulin dose, inadvertent 
administration of an increased insulin dose, inadequate food intake, or skipped meats. Refer patients to the LANTUS 
“Patient Information’ circular for additional information, 

As with all patients who have diabetes, the ability to concentrate and/or react may be impaired as a result of hypo- 


glycemia or hyperglycemia. 
Patients with diabetes should be advised to inform their health care professional if they are pregnant or are contem- 
plating pregnancy, 

Interactions: 
A number of substances affect glucose metabolism and may require insulin dose adjustment and particularly close 
monitoring. 


The following are examples of substances that may increase the blood-glucose-lowering effect and susceptibility to 
hypoglycemia: oral antidiabetes products, ACE inhibitors, disopyramide, fibrates, fluoxetine, MAO inhibitors, 
propoxyphene, salicylates, somatostatin analog (e.g. octreotide), sulfonamide antibiotics. 

The following are examples of substances that may reduce the blood-glucose-lowering effect of insulin: corticosteroids, 
danazol, diuretics, sympathomimetic agents (¢.g, epinephrine, albuterol, terbutaline), isoniazid, phenothiazine derivatives, 
somatropin, thyroid hormones, estrogens, progestogens (e.g, in oral ; 
Beta-blockers, clonidine, lithium salts, and alcohol may either potentiate or weaken the blood-glucose-lowering effect 
of insulin. Pentamidine may cause hypoglycemia, which may sometimes be followed by hyperglycemia, 

In addition, under the influence of sympatholytic medicinal products such as beta-blockers, clonidine, guanethidine, and 
reserpine, the signs of hypoglycemia may be reduced or absent. 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: 

Ppmecabran Meow nes apt i ojo lbsene pas bar ler ews p'scng yy haere ed 
0.455 mg/kg, which is for the rat approximately 10 times and for the mouse approximately 5 times the recommended 
human subcutaneous starting dose of 10 1U (0,008 mg/kg/day), based on mg/m?, The findings in female mice were not 
conclusive due to excessive mortality in all dose groups during the study. Histiocytomas were found at injection sites in 
mate rats (statistically significant) and male mice (not statistically significant) in acid vehicle containing groups. These 
tumors were not found in female animals, in saline control, or insulin comparator groups using a different vehicle, The 
relevance of these findings to humans is unknown. 

Insulin glargine was not mutagenic in tests for detection of gene mutations in bacteria and mammalian cells (Ames- and 
HGPRT-test) and in tests for detection of chromosomal aberrations (cytogenetics in vitro in V79 cells and in vivo in Chinese 


hamsters). 

in a combined fertility and prenatal and postnatal study in male and female rats at subcutaneous doses up to 
0.36 mg/kg/day, which is approximately 7 times the recommended human subcutaneous starting dose of 10 1U 
(0.008 mg/kg/day), based on mg/m, maternal toxicity due to dose-dependent hypoglycemia, including some deaths, 


was observed. Consequently, a reduction of the rearing rate occurred in the high-dose group only. Similar effects were 
Observed with NPH human insulin. 


Pregnancy: 

Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy C. Subcutaneous reproduction and teratology studies have been performed 
with insulin glargine and regular human insulin in rats and Himalayan rabbits. The drug was given to female rats before 
mating. during mating and throughout pregnancy at doses up to 0.36 mg/kg/day, which is approximately 7 times the 
recommended human subcutaneous starting dose of 10 IU (0.008 mg/kg/day), based on mg/m, in rabbits, doses of 
0,072 mg/kg/day, which is approximately 2 times the recommended human subcutaneous starting dose of 10 1U 
(0.008 mg/kg/day), based on mg/m, were administered during organogenesis. The effects of insulin glargine did not 
generally differ from those observed with regular human insulin in rats or rabbits. However, in rabbits, five fetuses from 
two litters of the high-dose group exhibited dilation of the cerebral ventricles. Fertility and early embryonic development 

normal, 

There are no well-controlled clinical studies of the use of insulin giargine in pregnant women. It is essential for patients 
with diabetes or a history of gestational diabetes to maintain good metabolic control before conception and throughout 
pregnancy, Insulin requirements may decrease during the first trimester, generally increase during the second and third 
trimesters, and rapidly decline after delivery. Careful monitoring of glucose control is essential in such patients. Because 
animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response, this drug should be used during pregnancy 
only if clearly needed. 


Nursing Mothers: 

itis unknown whether insulin glargine is excreted in significant amounts in human milk. Many drugs, including human 
insulin, are excreted in human milk. For this reason, caution should be exercised when LANTUS is administered to a 
hursing woman, Lactating women may require adjustments in insulin dose and diet. 

Pediatric Use: 

Safety and effectiveness of LANTUS have been established in the age group 6 to 15 years with type 1 diabetes, 
Geriatric Use: 


In controlled dinical studies comparing insulin glargine to NPH human insulin, 593 of 3890 patients with type 1 and 
type 2 diabetes were 65 years and older. The only difference in safety or effectiveness in this subpopulation compared 
to the entire study population was an expected higher incidence of cardiovascular events in both insulin glargine and 
NPH human insulin-treated patients. 

In elderly patients with diabetes, the initial dosing, dose increments, and maintenance dosage should be conservative to 
avoid hypoglycemic reactions. Hypoglycemia may be difficult to recognize in the elderly (see PRECAUTIONS, Hypoglycemia). 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

The adverse events commonly associated with LANTUS include the following: 

Body as a whole: allergic reactions (see PRECAUTIONS) 

Skin and appendages: injection site reaction, lipodystrophy, pruritus, rash (see PRECAUTIONS) 

Other: hypoglycemia (see WARNINGS and PRECAUTIONS) 

In clinical studies in adult patients, there was a higher incidence of treatment-emergent injection site pain in LANTUS- 
treated patients (2.7%) compared to NPH insulin-treated patients (0.7%). The reports of pain at the injection site were 
usually mild and did not result in discontinuation of therapy. Other treatment-emergent injection site reactions occurred 
at similar incidences with both insulin glargine and NPH human insulin 

Retinopathy was evaluated in the clinical studies by means of retinal adverse events reported and fundus photography 
The numbers of retinal adverse events reported for LANTUS and NPH treatment groups were similar for patients with 
type 1 and type 2 diabetes. Progression of retinopathy was investigated by fundus photography using a grading protocol 
derived from the Early Treatment Diabetic Retinopathy Study (ETDRS). in one clinical study involving patients with 
type 2 diabetes, a difference in the number of subjects with 23-step progression in ETDRS scale over a 6 month period 
was noted by fundus photography (7.5% in LANTUS group versus 2.7% in NPH treated group). The overall relevance of 
this isolated finding cannot be determined due to the small number of patients involved, the short follow-up period, 
and the fact that this finding was not observed in other clinical studies 


OVERDOSAGE 

An excess of insulin relative to food intake, energy expenditure, or both may lead to severe and sometimes long-term 
and life-threatening hypoglycemia, Mild episodes of hypoglycemia can usually be treated with oral carbohydrates 
Adjustments in drug dosage, meal patterns, or exercise may be needed 

More severe episodes with coma, seizure, or neurologic impairment may be treated with intramuscular/subcutaneous 
glucagon of concentrated intravenous glucose. After apparent clinical recovery from hypoglycemia, continued observation 
and additional carbohydrate intake may be necessary to avoid reoccurrence of hypoglycemia. 


DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION 

LANTUS is a recombinant human insulin analog. its potency is approximately the same as human insulin. It exhibits a 

relatively constant glucose-lowering profile aver 24 hours that permits once-daily dosing 

LANTUS may be administered at any time during the day. LANTUS should be administered subcutaneously once a day at 

the same time every day. For patients adjusting timing of dosing with LANTUS, see WARNINGS and PRECAUTIONS, 
LANTUS is not intended for intravenous administration (see PRECAUTIONS). Intravenous administration of 

the usual subcutaneous dose could result in severe hypoglycemia. The desired blood glucose levels as well as the doses and 

timing of antidiabetes medications must be determined individually. Blood glucose monitoring is recommended for all 

patients with diabetes. The prolonged duration of activity of LANTUS is dependent on injection into subcutaneous space 

As with all insulins, injection sites within an injection area fabdomen, thigh, or deltoid) must be rotated from one injection 

to the next 

In clinical studies, there was no relevant difference in insulin glargine absorption after abdominal, deltoid, or thigh 

subcutaneous administration. As for all insulins, the rate of absorption, and consequently the onset and duration of 

action, may be affected by exercise and other variables. 

LANTUS is not the insulin of choice for the treatment of diabetes ketoacidosis. Intravenous short-acting insulin is the 

preferred treatment 

Pediatric Use: 

LANTUS can be safely administered to pediatric patients 26 years of age. Administration to pediatric patients <6 years 

has not been studied, Based on the results of a study in pediatric patients, the dose recommendation for changeover to 

LANTUS is the same as described for adults in DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION, Changeover to LANTUS. 

Initiation of LANTUS ( 

In a clinical study with insulin naive patients with type 2 diabetes already treated with oral antidiabetes drugs, LANTUS 

was started at an average dose of 10 1U once daily, and subsequently adjusted according to the patient's need to a total 

daily dose ranging from 2 to 100 1U. 

Changeover to LANTUS: 


Hf changing from a treatment regimen with an intermediate- of long-acting insulin to a regimen with LANTUS, the 
amount and timing of short-acting insulin or fast-acting insulin analog or the dose of any oral antidiabetes drug may 
need to be adjusted, In clinical studies, when patients were transferred from once-daily NPH human insulin or ultralente 
human insulin to once-daily LANTUS, the initial dose was usually not changed. However, when patients were transferred 
from twice-daily NPH human insulin to LANTUS once daily, to reduce the risk of hypoglycemia, the initial dose (1U) was 
usually reduced by approximately 20% (compared to total daily 1U of NPH human insulin) and then adjusted based on 
patient response (see PRECAUTIONS, Hypoglycemia). 

A program of close metabolic monitoring under medical supervision is recommended during transter and in the initial 
weeks thereafter. The amount and timing of short-acting insulin or fast-acting insulin analog may need to be adjusted 
This is particularly true for patients with acquired antibodies to human insulin needing high-insulin doses and occurs 
with all insulin analogs, Dose adjustment of LANTUS and other insulins or oral antidiabetes drugs may be required; for 
example, if the patient's timing of dosing, weight of lifestyle changes, or other circumstances arise that increase suscep- 
tibility to or hyperglycemia (see PRECAUTIONS, Hypoglycemia). 

The dose may also have to be adjusted during intercurrent illness (see PRECAUTIONS, intercurrent Conditions), 
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ESTROGEN AGAIN 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


THE RESULTS OF THE WOMEN’S HEALTH INITIATIVE 
(WH1)—the largest, most scientifically rigorous study 
of older women’s medical issues ever conducted— 
continue to startle researchers, confuse the public 
and frustrate headline writers. Case in point: last 
week’s report that taking estrogen for seven years 
does not increase the risk of breast cancer for many 

_ women. There is a lot of good news in that finding, as 
well as some important caveats. 

In many ways, the story began four years ago when 
researchers halted a different part of the WHI—one that 
looked at the long-term health effects of taking the hor- 
mone combination estrogen and progestin (Prem- 
pro)—because of an increased risk of breast cancer 
and heart disease. (Women with a uterus who want 
to try hormone therapy must take both hormones 
because estrogen alone increases the risk of uterine 
cancer.) Two years later, the estrogen-only (Premarin) 
part of the trial, which focused on nearly 11,000 post- 





THE WOMEN’S HEALTH 


More than 160,000 women enrolled in 
the WHI studies. Of them, 27,347 
participated in the two hormone trials 
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menopausal women who 
had undergone a hyster- 
ectomy, was stopped 
because ofa slightly 
greater risk of stroke— 
although there was no 
overall boost in heart 
disease. Preliminary 
evidence at the time sug- 
gested that estrogen did 
not increase the women’s 
risk of breast cancer. That 
was something ofa sur- 
prise, so most researchers 
reserved judgment until 
the final analyses had 
been completed. 

The results are now in 
and should reassure a lot 
of women. There is still no 
scientific justification for 
the long-term use of hor- 
mones after menopause 
to prevent such conditions 
as heart disease or 


INITIATIVE 


The main purpose of the two trials was to 

find out if long-term hormone therapy 

prevents heart disease in older women. 
The answer was no 
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dementia. Buta shorter 
course of estrogen—seven 
years or less—is safe 
enough with respect to 
breast cancer and other 
health risks that it’s a 
reasonable option for 


The hormone 
doesn’t increase 
cancer risk—for 

some women 


the treatment of severe 
menopausal symptoms. 
In other words, says 
Marcia Stefanick, one 
of the lead researchers, 
since there is no over- 
riding safety concern, 
“the focus should be on 
your individual risk.” 
Here’s where things 
get tricky. A closer look at 


Some doctors wonder whether hormones 
may benefit younger women 
the WHI did not address 
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the findings shows that 
women who have hada 
benign breast ailment, 
who score high on the so- 
called Gail model of 
breast-cancer risks or 
whose mother or sister 





had breast cancer are 


slightly more likely 

to develop breast cancer 
when taking estrogen 
supplements. In addition, 
all study participants, 
regardless of their breast- 
cancer risk, were more 
likely to have suspicious- 
looking mammograms 
that required biopsies to 
make sure that nothing 
was wrong. 

So, if you have severe 
menopausal symptoms, 
have lost your uterus and 
don't have a high risk of 
developing breast cancer 
or blood clots, you can 
safely consider estrogen 
therapy for temporary 
relief. Eventually, as 
genetic tests based on 
blood samples from WHI 
participants start to be 
developed, investigators 
should be able to say even 
more precisely who is 
likely to benefit from es- 
trogen treatment and who 
should avoid it. Mean- 
while, stay tuned for more 
surprising WHI results. m 
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LET THE FORMAT 
WARS BEGIN 


By WILSON ROTHMAN 
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DIGITAL VIDEODISCS ARE ENORMOUSLY POPULAR, 
and high-definition televisions are finally starting to 
catch on. But the next logical step—pvps that carry 
high-definition (HD) movies—has proved to bea 
difficult one. Ordinary pvps can’t hold the data 
required for true HD video, and electronics 
manufacturers haven't been able to agree on a new 
DVD format with enough capacity to do the job. 
Instead, they have broken into two warring camps: 
the so-called Blu-ray group (established by Sony and 
endorsed by Philips, Panasonic, Pioneer and Sam- 
sung) and the HD pvp Promotion Group (supported 
by Toshiba, Microsoft and others). So far, that hasn’t 


been a problem for consumers eager to buy DvD 
players for their big-screen HDTVs because nobody 


actually sold any players. 


That changes this 
week, when the first HD 
DVD player out of the 
block, Toshiba’s $500 
HD-AI, goes on sale at 
Amazon.com and major 
U.S. retail stores. The 
boxy black and silver 
device looks like a 
standard pvp player— 
and will play standard 
DVvDs—but also contains 
the hardware necessary 
to play HD pvps when 
it’s connected to an 
HDTV set. (And only 
when it’s connected to 
an HDTV; you can’t 
watch the new discs on 
your old sets.) 

What discs, you 
might ask? Only four 
will be available this 
week—Serenity, Million 
Dollar Baby, The Phan- 
tom of the Opera and 
The Last Samurai. But 
three big Hollywood 
studios are planning to 
rush out more HD pvp 
titles in the next month 
or two—10 from Para- 
mount, 10 from Uni- 
versal and 20 from 
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Warner Bros. List prices 
range from $29 to $40; 
Amazon.com is charg- 
ing as little as $20 for 
some titles. Netflix has 
said it will distribute 
every HD pvp title— 
and, when they become 
available, all Blu-ray 
titles—for rent immedi- 
ately upon release. 

Toshiba has a head 
start in this race to the 
living room, but that won't 
last long. Samsung plans 
to sell Blu-ray players by 
early summer, followed 
closely by Sony, Pioneer 
and Panasonic. The first 
Blu-ray machines will be 
aimed at video enthusi- 
asts and priced accord- 
ingly ($1,000 and up, 
roughly comparable to 
Toshiba’s $800 high-end 
HD-XA]1) and will be 
supported with movies 
from Fox, Disney and 
Sony. (Paramount and 
Warner Bros. are making 
discs in both formats.) 

But the real battle 
will begin this fall when 
Sony ships its long- 


TOSHIBA 


omens 


The first HD 


players go on sale 
this week. Should 
you buy or wait? 
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TECHNOLOGY 
PARTNERS: Toshiba, 
Thomson/RCA, NEC, 
Microsoft, Intel, 
Hewlett-Packard, 
LG, Sanyo 

MOVIE STUDIOS: 
Universal, HBO, 
Warner Bros., 
Paramount, 
Weinstein Co. 
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BLU-RAY © 
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TECHNOLOGY 
PARTNERS: Sony, 
Philips, Samsung, 
Pioneer, Panasonic, LG, 
Hewlett-Packard, Apple, 
Dell, Thomson, 
Mitsubishi, Hitachi 





MOVIE STUDIOS: Sony 
Pictures (and MGM), 
Disney, Lionsgate, Fox, 
Paramount, Wamer Bros. 





LASER TYPE: Biue 


LASER TYPE: Blue 





DISC CAPACITY: 
15 GB per layer (two 
layers are standard) 





DISC CAPACITY: 
25 GB per layer (two 
layers are standard) 





AVAILABILITY: 
On sale 





AVAILABILITY: 
Summer 2006 








PRICE: $500 and up 


PRICE: $1,000 plus 
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awaited PlayStation 3. In 
addition to playing state- 
of-the-art video games, it 
will be equipped with 
Blu-ray technology and 
is expected to sell for less 
than $500. Not to be out- 
done, Microsoft (Sony’s 
main competitor in the 
video-game market) has 
let it be known that it 
will offer HD Dvp as an 
add-on to its Xbox 360 
game console. 

It’s a format war remi- 
niscent of Betamax vs. 
VHS, in which the biggest 
losers were the manufac- 
turers of the defeated 
format (in that case, Sony) 
and the consumers who 
bought the wrong ma- 
chines. If you have an 
HDTV and you're dying to 
watch movies in their full 
HD splendor, the Toshiba 
box isn’ta bad idea. If 
you're a game player, you 
will probably want to hold 
out for the PlayStation 3 
or the Xbox HD pvp 
drive. If you’re the cau- 
tious type, you may want 
to wait for the dust to 
settle—and the prices to 
come down. ie 
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DAILY THICKENING 
SHAMPOO 


J. 
THICKENS & FORTIFIES. 
FOR MORE BODY 


BETTER CONTROL 


THICKENING SHAMPOO 
BEFORE AFTER 


THICKENS HAIR FOR BETTER SCALP COVERAGE. 
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By REBECCA WINTERS KEEGAN 4 


’ Q&A LAURENCE FISHBURNE 


After turns as Othello, Ike Turner and The Matrix’s Morpheus, Laurence 
Fishburne exudes a calmer vibe as a spelling tutor in Akeelah and the Bee 


MAYBE THEY CAN 
CALL IT AALAAN 


They share an affinity 
for playing dark, offbeat 
characters in films and 
having an excess of 
vowels in their names. 
Now indie It couple 


MAGGIE GYLLENHAAL 
and PETER SARSGAARD 


will share parenting 


who liked spanking 

and Sarsgaard, 35, 
who co-starred with 
Gyllenhaal’s brother 
Jake in 2005's Jarhead, 
are engaged and are 
expecting a baby. The 
two have conducted 

a quiet courtship 


since they met four 
years ago. No public 
spats. No embarrassing 
photos in the tabloids 
Still, we're sure the 


marriage will work 


out fine 





A NEW THEATER OF OPERATIONS 





You have said you aim to swing like a 
jazz musician in every performance. 
How did you find your rhythm playing 
a professor who gardens? Jazz is 
classical American music, and [tutor] 
Larabee’s a classical dude. The 
methods he uses to teach Akeelah, 
like keeping time while jumping 

rope and banging on a watering can, 
are all pretty swinging. 

With the Matrix movies and your 

part in Mission: Impossible I this 
summer, have you turned into an 
action star? | got to do the super- 

hero thing in The Matrix. That's 
always pretty swinging. In Mission: i 
Impossible 1 got to do my thing, 
like playing with the 
language and the 
character a bit. 
What are the 
rewards of working 
on a little film like 
Akeelah when you’re 
not getting a big fee? 
Just being able to 
get this movie 
made is a joy. It 
was difficult. The 
lead character is an 
11-year-old African- 
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American girl, and theyre not 

making a lot of those movies. 

Are you a good speller? No. 

Did working on the movie make you 

a better speller? No. 

What word best defines Laurence 

Fishburne? I’m really not the 

person to ask. [Laughs.] 1 don't sit 

around describing myself. But if 

I had three words, I would say “a 
nice guy.” —By Sonja Steptoe 
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What do medical actresses do when they take time off from tending the sick? Four of the women 
from ER are moving to the theater this spring. Perhaps they just don’t like playing golf 























DR. ABBY LOCKHART 
In Neil LaBute'’s 
off-Broadway black 
comedy Some 
Girl(s), with Eric 
McCormack, 
opening in May, 
Maura Tierney 
plays the girl who 


intubate. 


gotaway—a §! PA. JEANIE BOULET Gloria 
nice change Ft Reuben is Condoleezza Rice in 
from Abby, [' StuffHappens, aplayaboutthe 
the girl >1 Iraq war. Reuben once sang with 

= who gotto Tina Turner, so Condi could bust 


out some Proud Mary if needed. 


~: Nurse Ratched in a West End 





DR. ELIZABETH CORDAY As ' NURSE CAROL 














HATHAWAY The 
5 production of One Flewoverthe | creepy family 
| Cuckoo's Nest, Alex Kingston ' reunion Julianna 
"1 gets a pay and status cut but | Margulies attends 
1 probably a cuter outfit. '_ with Ali MacGraw = 
; : ' in Broadway's Sag alll 


. Festen gets dark, 

; but having survived 
EbeingleftbyGeorge , 

= 19 Clooney's é 

Dr. Ross, ; 

she , , 
ioshould get 

‘through it. 
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Ana Marie Cox 


Sweet 16 and Spoiled Rotten 


For rich teens, the hottest birthday present is a six-figure helping of fame 


N THE FUTURE, EVERYONE WILL BE FAMOUS FOR $15,000. WITH 
the emergence of a whole industry devoted to re-creating 
celebrity culture for anyone who can afford it, fame is a com- 
modity like any other, although it’s true that no matter how 
much you spend, you'll probably sacrifice your dignity as well. 
Actually, $15,000 is a lowball estimate, since that would bare- 

ly cover the event-space rental tab for the kind of lavish spectacles 
that have become prime-time fare on MTV's highly rated My Super 
Sweet 16. The show documents the excesses of privileged youths 





Hummers even existed. No wonder we had to go to war in Iraq. 

The series is like an infomercial for class war, and should the 
revolution come, an episode guide will provide a handy, illus- 
trated list of who should go up against the wall. My Super Sweet 
16 had its third-season premiere last week. building up to the 
broadcast with a drumroll of conspicuous consumption: four 
two-hour blocks of episodes drawn from the show’s previous sea- 
sons. To witness such unself-conscious acquisitiveness in one sit- 
ting is like eating an entire normal-kid birthday-party sheet cake, 


commemorating the mighty achievement of making it through | wax decorative candles and all. There’s the same queasy sense of 


their 16th year. Shell-shocked parents— 
always uttering the mantra “It was 
worth it’”—typically peel off checks for 
upwards of $200,000. We learn that 
from the Sun Belt to Erie, Pa., the lack of 
taste knows no ethnic, religious or cultur- 
al bounds. You give teenagers $200,000, 
and they will spend it exactly as you 
would expect. The parties are the aes- 
thetic equivalent of Hilary Duff MP3s. 

Every culture has its coming-of-age 
rituals. A child is inducted into the adult 
realm through a transformative expe- 
rience, whether it’s becoming more 
steeped in religion or killing a deer or hav- 
ing a vision. It’s true that I would be hap- 
py to send any of the children of My Super 
Sweet 16 into the desert by themselves for 
a while. Their blingy flings are not cele- 
brations of accomplishment; they’re 
celebrations of self. What used to mark 
the end of childhood now seems only 
an excuse to prolong the whiny, self- 
centered greediness that gives infantile a bad name. Far from 
joining polite society like the debutants of the past, the kids glee- 
fully rip through social graces, alienating friends and sacrificing 
tact all in the name of creating a vip room filled with people too 
young to drive themselves home. 

The protagonists’ excesses alone make for lurid, enjoyably 
outraged viewing. (Surely one celebrant’s decision to dye her poo- 
dles pink should have prompted a call to the A.s.P.c.A.) A precocious 
celebutant makes her entrance via helicopter. A self-proclaimed 
“divo” (like diva but different) rents out the mall to stage a faux fash- 
ion show (prompting a backstage catfight over a limited supply of 
bustiers). There are hired dancers, a raj-like litter hoisted by hand- 
picked hotties and an apparent contractual obligation for some- 
one to arrive in a stretch Hummer. I had no idea so many stretch 


Reis Marie Cox writes a weekly column that appears on time.com 











monochromatic excess because all 
the shows are alike, from the fake 
panic that the party may not happen 
to the scary-sexy dry humping on 
the dance floor. And no matter what 
the nominal theme of the party— 
California beach party, Moulin 
Rouge, the color pink—each guest of 
honor is really after only one thing. “I 
feel famous. I love it; says one. 
Another: “I definitely felt like I was 
famous.” Yet one more: “I felt like 
such a star.” The teenagers take on all 
the tics of fame, from tiny dogs to re- 
ferring to oneself in the third person. 
We are all Paris Hilton now. 

My Super Sweet 16 isn’t even the 

most visible or popular iteration of 
our democratized just-in-time celeb- 
rity culture. Club Libby Lu, a fast- 
growing chain of mall stores owned 
by Saks, provides the setting and 
accessories for elaborate makeover 
parties for girls as young as 4 at a relatively reasonable $21 a 
head. They can strut down a catwalk, don mock Madonna 
headset microphones and pester their parents to buy Role 
Model perfume or a LOCAL CELEBRITY T shirt. It would be easy 
to bemoan the trend as the end of childhood or the corruption 
of innocence. But the hunger for recognition doesn’t end with 
the acquisition of a driver’s license. As popular culture divides 
into ever more finely split niches, with Yahoo Groups and 
blogs touting the cream of whatever subculture you can think 
of a domain name for, famous is just a matter of answering 
your e-mail. 

The irony, of course, is that the easier it is to become fa- 
mous—whether in a really famous fashion or simply as a queen for 
a day—the more irrelevant the meaning of celebrity becomes. As a 
diminutive diva on My Super Sweet 16 guilelessly observes, “We're 
like celebrities but not famous.” Exactly. Autographs, please. 
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Roger relies on the most complete and secure network from AT&T so he can have 
DSL high speed Internet access to search, download and discover new tunes. 





EVERY BIG FAMILY WILL WANT ONE. 


New interior with available features like rearview camera system, head curtain side air bags in all three rows'and power remote liftgate. Plus 
SUBURBAN $s Standard OnStar with one-year Safe & Sound Plan? The 2007 Suburban? LS starts at $36,990: LTZ as shown and described $48,455: chevy.com "yor 





